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Current Questions 


Negro Labor in the United States. 
Charles tf Wesley. Little known and surprising 
facts about the part of the Negro in American 
development. 

2. Don't Tread on Me. Aggressive Legal 
Tactics for Labor. Wood, Coleman, Hays. A 
manual filled with useful information 

3. Basic Principles of Scientific Social- 
ism. A. S. Sachs. Simplified and systematic 
Marxism 

4. New Tactics in Social Conflict. 
Edited by Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas. A symposium of leading radical 
thinkers on ways to a new social order. 

The British General Strike. Scott 
Nearing. The only American book on a most 
significant historical event 

6. The Profits of Religion. Upton Sin- 
clair. An astonishing portrayal of little known 
facts 

7. What's So and What Isn't. John M. 
Work. The common misconceptions of Socialism 
straightened out. 

. Equitable Society and How to Create 
It. Warren Edwin Brokaw. The Equitist Plan 
of Social reorganization 

9. The Story of Civil Liberty in the 
United States. Leon Whipple. ‘*Those who 
have power have Liberty —and how that power 
and liberty have been used. 

10. The War Myth in U. S. History. 
C. H. Hamlin. A balance sheet of the six major 
wars in which we have engaged. 

11. Is Comscience a Crime? Norman 
Thomas. The little known story of the con- 
scientious objector in America. 

12. Where Is Civilization Going? Scott 
Nessing, r.. social prophecy with practical value. 

13. nions. Robert W. Dunn. 
slandaaie by te Let F. Budenz. This pecu- 
liarly American institution described, measured 
and analyzed 

14. The Child and the Home. B. Liber. 
A helpful, sensible and practical book by a wise 
doctor, educator and father. 

1§ Prosperity? A symposium edited by 
Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas. The 
sources, om and effect of American prosperity 
— 'y and ——e discussed. 

RoR for Over ction 
oan mB] Hugo Bilgram. The 
whole of economic theory overhauled effectively 
and with great simplicity. 


Studies of Soviet Russia 


18. How the Soviets Work. H. N. 
Brailsford. 

19. Soviet Russia and Her Neighbors. 
R. Page Arnot. 
. 20 pe Under the Soviets. Julius 


Hec 
21. Village Life Under the Soviets. Kar! 
Borders. 
22. The Economic Organization of the 
Soviet Union. Scott Nearing and Jack Hardy. 
23. Woman in Soviet Russia. Jessica 


24. Health Work in Soviet Russia. 
Anna J. Haines. 
25. Soviet Trade Unions. Robert W. 


Dunn. 

26. New Schools in New Russia. Lucy 
L. W. Wilson. 

27. The Jews and Other Minor Nation- 
alities in Soviet Russia. Avrahm Yarmo- 


linsky. 
28. Liberty Under the Soviets. Roger 
N. Baldwin. 


Social Philosophies 
an al ae is Mutualism? Clarence L. 
30. * What Is Co-operation? James Peter 
Warbasse. 
. What Is the Single Tax? Louis F. 
Post. 


32. What Is Socialism? Jessie W. Hug- 
han. (In preparation: Communism. Anar- 
* chist-Communism, Capitalism.) 


Social Science Classics 


33. Ruskin’s Views of Social Justice. 
John Ruskin. Edited with Introduction by 
James Fuchs. 

34. War—Patriotism—Peace. Leo Tol- 
stoi. Edited with Introduction by Scott 
Nearing. 

35. Proudhon's Solution of the Social 
Problem. P. J. Proudhon. Edited with In- 
—a by Henry Cohen. 

° The Essentials of Marx. Kar! Marx. 
Edived with Introduction by Algernon Lee. 

37. Im alism—The State and Revo- 
lution. ikolai Lenin. 

38. The Conquest of Bread. Peter 
Kropotkin. The practical possibilities of a 
onpsinely free society. 

ropotkin's Revolutionary Pamph- 
lets. Peter Kropotkin. Edited with Intro- 
duction by Roger N. Baldwin. 
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R. COOLIDGE RETIRES amid the acclaim of 
those whom he has served. To the business men who 
wanted a moratorium on reform and newfangled ideas and 
wished to get the government out of business he has been a 
godsend. For others it is possibly too early to appraise his 
work, but it has had certain outstanding characteristics. The 
Coolidge Administration has been distinguished. It has been 
distinguished, first, by its complacent attitude toward shock- 
ing corruption in high office; second, by its complete sur- 
render of the regulatory powers of the government to the 
interests to be regulated; third, by the mediocrity or down- 
right shabbiness of the men appointed to high administra- 
tive and judicial posts; fourth, by its hypocritical and des- 
potic treatment of our small Latin-American neighbors; 
and, fifth, by the policy whereby it was resolved that the 
period of greatest national prosperity was the proper time to 
inaugurate the practice of starving all productive public en- 
terprise. Curiously enough, the things for which Mr. Cool- 
idge will be longest remembered—the Kellogg Treaty and 
the appointment of Dwight W. Morrow as ambassador to 
Mexico—were in a sense accidental, notably the pact. Mr. 





Kellogg, who proposed the treaty, did not realize its signifi- 
cance and wanted to drop it when France and England made 
their reservations. It is doubtful if even today Mr. Coolidge 
realizes what it is all about. Otherwise it is hard to under- 
stand why he has stood for the fifteen-cruiser bill. Vision, 
courage, the knowledge how to serve the masses and 
the desire to aid them, a realization of a new and better 
world—these, and much else, have been denied him. 


IX MONTHS HAVE PASSED since Frank P. Walsh 
presented to Governor C. C. Young of California the 
accumulated evidence of the innocence of Tom Mooney and 
Warren K. Billings. Why has Governor Young been 
silent? Can he afford to ignore the petition of the judge 
who sentenced Mooney, the jury which convicted him, and 
the prosecutor who prosecuted him? Are the California 
business leaders who wish to keep “agitators” in jail stronger 
than justice and mercy? The evidence against Mooney and 
Billings is not like the evidence against Sacco and Vanzetti 
or the Centralia members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. In those cases, while justice was cheated, the con- 
victions were not patently based upon perjury. In the 
Mooney and Billings case the perjury which sent these men 
to prison has been confessed and almost every person con- 
nected with the case concedes the innocence of the victims. 
Why are you silent, Governor Young? Isn’t six months 
long enough to consider the evidence that has kept two 
innocent men in prison for twelve years? 


HE BEST WAY to beat peace is to talk it to death, 

and that has been the major diplomatic indoor sport 
since the end of the World War. The Treaty of Versailles 
popularized a new kind of diplomatic evasion, known as a 
reservation, by which a nation agrees to do something and 
not do it at the same time. The reservation, together with 
that similar side-step called an interpretation, enables politi- 
cians to talk peace, draw up beautiful documents against 
war, and then sign them in such a way that they mean prac- 
tically nothing. The Kellogg Treaty is so plastered with 
that kind of humbug that nobody knows how far it will or 
can be invoked to settle forthcoming disputes. The United 
States undertook to adhere to the World Court in a similarly 
absurd fashion in 1926, tacking on five reservations to the 
agreement. The member-nations of the court, in their desire 
to get the United States in, accepted the first four reserva- 
tions, but balked at the fifth, which read: “Nor shall it [the 
court] without the consent of the United States entertain 
any request for any advisory opinion touching any dispute or 
question in which the United States has or claims interest.” 


N° SELF-RESPECTING MEMBER of the World 
Court could well accept a reservation which gave a 
single other country the right to block proceedings in that 
fashion, but instead of saying so, twenty-four nations signed 
an answer stating that in the case of Eastern Carolia the 
World Court had already indicated an intention not to take 
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up a controversy against the objection of one of the parties 
involved if that country was not a member of the League of 
Nations. ‘This assurance didn’t seem good enough to Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg, who let the matter 
drop until the last days of the Administration. Then Mr. 
Kellogg wrote a round robin suggesting that the difference of 
opinion was slight in substance and that the twenty-four gov- 
ernments might still devise a proviso which in “unobjection- 
able form” would protect the interests of the United States. 
To the ordinary citizen all this seems like hair-splitting be- 
side which the debates of the medieval churchmen on how 
many angels could dance on the point of a needle become 
relatively sane. Yet so desirous is Europe to see the United 
States in the World Court that a new formula will probably 
be proposed, and if at last we adhere to the tribunal it will 
be even more emasculated than now. All of which has the 
painful appearance of a barrage of words designed to obscure 
the specter of increasing preparations for war. 


MERICAN MARINES aare still in Nicaragua, but 

there is a chance that they will not stay there in- 
definitely after the rebuke which the Coolidge-Kellogg pol- 
icy received when the Senate voted on February 23 to 
refuse any money for Nicaraguan occupation after next 
June. The Senate reversed itself the next day but only 
after a frantic twenty-four hours of pressure-politics in 
which Coolidge and Kellogg moved heaven and earth to 
save their faces. The moral victory belongs toe the opposi- 
tion, because, as Senator Jones of Washington suggested in 
reversing his vote, unofficial assurance was given that the 
Administration would withdraw the 3,500 marines from 
Nicaragua in the near future. We hope that this was not a 
political trick ; Congress has been fooled often enough by an 
irresponsible State Department which has kept marines in 
Nicaragua long after the “emergency” for which they were 
sent. Meanwhile their constituents should know the names 
of the seven United States Senators who voted for the with- 
drawal of the marines on Friday and forsook their principles 
to vote with the Administration on Saturday. They were 
Ashurst, Blease, Jones of Washington, Smith, Steck, Thomas 
of Idaho, and Tyson. Unfortunately the proposal of Senator 
King to withdraw American marines from Haiti received so 
little support that the Senate defeated it without a roll call. 


HY DOES AMERICAN CAPITAL FLOW 

abroad at such an amazing rate? A Colombian 
writer thinks that he has discovered the answer. S. Baldo- 
mero Sanin Cano points out that Arizona, New Mexico, 
Montana, and Wyoming, which together occupy an area 
slightly larger than that of the Colombian republic, have an 
average population of fewer than three per square mile. In 
Colombia—which we traditionally think of as a jungle wil- 
derness, inhabited chiefly by boa constrictors—the population 
averages 14.7 per square mile. Why does not Yankee capital 
develop the Yankee States, the writer asks, instead of feeling 
an irresistible impulse to stray off to Haiti, Colombia, Cuba, 
and Peru? He thinks, according to Carteles, a lively Ha- 
vana weekly, that Washington gives Yankee capital better 
guaranties of protection in old Mexico than in New Mexico, 
in Nicaragua than in Montana. Washington respects the 
sovereignty of Arizona more than that of Colombia. Arizona 
has its representatives in Congress who stand ready to fight 


for State’s rights against New York business men. It is an 
unpleasant suggestion, but it may be true; and there are men 
in Congress stupid enough to reply to it: “Well, then why 
don’t the Latin states appeal for annexation?” In fact, too, 
the old imperial method of political absorption may turn out 
to be milder punishment than the modern style of economic 
annexation. 


UST WHEN THE NATIONALIST Government 

seemed to have achieved complete control of central 
China a revolt broke out in Shantung led by Chang Tsung- 
chang, whose bandit armies had ruled that province until 
the Nationalists drove them out. Chang and the remnants 
of his harem have been hiding under Japanese protection in 
Dairen for several months, and when his forces start an 
attack upon the Nationalists at the very moment that Chi- 
nese peace negotiations with Japan break down the suspicion 
seems well founded that the Japanese are supporting him. 
An official of the Nationalist Government declared on 
February 24: “Chinese authorities have gathered conclusive 
evidence that Tokio aided Chang Tsung-chang’s departure 
from Dairen to Shantung, assisting him to launch an anti- 
Nationalist movement at Shantung.” "Whatever may be the 
truth of this charge, it is certain that the presence of Japa- 
nese troops in Shantung, controlling the railroads and mak- 
ing a neutral zone through which the Chinese cannot pass, 
will greatly embarrass the Nationalists in ridding the prov- 
ince of rebels. Meanwhile, from the interior come reports 
that another rebel group has captured the provincial gov- 
ernment of Hunan, which is the center of Russian influence 
and the peasant unions. If the workers and peasants of Can- 
ton, Hunan, and Hankow gain control of this new revolt, 
it will be much more significant for the future of China than 
the raids of Chang Tsung-chang. 


HE INTERNATIONAL NEWSPAPER TRUST 

has arrived. From England comes the news of the 
formation, with a capital of $15,000,000, of the Anglo- 
Foreign Newspapers Company, fathered by the Carmelite 
Trust, which already had acquired large holdings in the 
Northcliffe newspapers. The group of directors of the new 
company includes Sir Robert Donald of the Daily Chroni- 
cle, Mr. Valentine Williams, long associated with the Daily 
Mail, and Mr. Cranfield Hicks, formerly of the Daily Ex- 
press. The avowed purpose is to obtain “financial holdings 
in newspapers abroad and in Great Britain with a view to 
developing them on commercial lines.” Nothing is said, of 
course, about the extraordinary social and political effects 
of this ownership of foreign dailies by British capitalists. 
Already there are protests in France. Thus the Matin de- 


mands that, if this British trust invades French territory, 


the Government take prompt legislative action. Any at- 
tempts, it says, of foreign investors to lay hands upon public 
opinion in France “are doomed to failure.” Undoubtedly 
Germany will take the same attitude. As for the United 
States, in view of the persistence of the false charges that a 
goodly proportion of the American press is now owned by 
British gold, the purchase of even a single American daily 
would arouse a storm of protest against foreign propaganda 
which would have serious results. Most of our dailies have 
grievous faults, but we want those faults and their good 
qualities alike to remain American. 
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HEN THE PERFECT STATE arrives, and not 

before, we shall have a perfect State Department. As 
long as industry is a corrupting, wasteful scramble for indi- 
vidual profits, instead of a system of scientific production and 
distribution for service, so long will corruptible and incompe- 
tent politicians have a footing in government offices, even in 
the Department of State. Some improvement may be possi- 
ble in the meanwhile, though, by better organization and a 
more fairly paid personnel. William T. Stone, Washington 
representative of the Foreign Policy Association, suggests this 
in a detailed study he has just made of the department. He 
calls special attention to the fact that under the recently 
enacted Rogers law the foreign-service personnel of the State 
Department is much better paid than the home-office force. 
Furthermore, in order to benefit from the experience of the 
foreign-service personnel, many of these men are withdrawn 
from posts abroad to work in Washington—a loss to the for- 
eign service and an injustice to the home force. The pay of 
the latter seems to be markedly inadequate, but a general 
advance would be doubtful wisdom except in relation to 
other government services. Also, good salaries alone do not 
guarantee good work, nor do poor ones prevent it, either in 
government office or outside. Alvey A. Adee was one of the 
most useful officers which the Department of State ever had. 
He served it for fifty-five years—was Second Assistant Secre- 
tary for thirty-eight years—and when he died in 1924 was 
receiving $4,500 a year. 


NOTHER RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 

ordinance has been passed in the South, this time by 
the Richmond, Virginia, Board of Aldermen, by a unani- 
mous vote. ‘This is a direct violation of the Constitution 
of the United States as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
Indeed, it is flat defiance of that tribunal as well as the 
entire authority of the federal government, for in no less 
than five cases has the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People defeated segregation by ordinance, 
once in Louisiana, and in Dallas, Indianapolis, and Nor- 
folk, as well as in Louisville, Kentucky. It was this Louis- 
ville case which the association carried up to the Supreme 
Court, where it was declared unconstitutional by a unani- 
mous decision. Is it possible that the Richmond aldermen are 
unaware of this and have acted through ignorance? This 
reminds us that the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People is celebrating the twentieth year of 
its successful activity in behalf of the rights of the Negro, 
and incidentally in behalf of the honor and decency of the 
white people and of the integrity of the Constitution of the 
United States. It is taking this opportunity to ask of all 
who believe in fair play in America, and the constitutional 
guaranties of justice for all, to contribute to a fund of 
$200,000 which it is raising in order to insure the perma- 
nency of its work. We sincerely trust that the amount will 
be oversubscribed. 


E COMMENTED recently on the conquest of Ger- 

many by American capital. Now comes news of the 
amazing extension of American control over one of the most 
vital industries of Great Britain. A gigantic British elec- 
tric-power firm, the Greater London and Counties Trust, 
which controls seven of the leading power companies of the 
British Isles, has sold out to the Utilities Power and Light 





Corporation of the United States. So American capitalists 
will dominate the electric industry in ninety-five cities and 
towns of England and Scotland and in certain great areas 
in the suburbs of London. Ironically enough, one of Britain’s 
great patriots, the Earl of Birkenhead, formerly Lord 
High Chancellor, will serve as chairman of this Ameri- 
can-owned concern. Theoretically the union of Brit- 
ish and American capital will make for peace be- 
tween the two countries, but in practice we doubt 
that an Englishman will enjoy paying tribute to American 
capitalists every time he switches on an electric light. The 
New York Times reports that the new purchase has aroused 
much criticism in British financial circles, one London paper 
declaring that “The power of the dollar is given control of 
British concerns.” 


If the test of our civilization and our religion is the 
treatment accorded prisoners in local institutions, then we 
should hide our heads in shame. Science has not yet pene- 
trated the jail; its walls have kept out all enlightenment, 
and a religion which permits the existence of such condi- 
tions as are here set forth is no religion, but merely a 
heathen worship of ancient forms. 


O READS THE SCATHING INDICTMENT of 

local jails in the United States drawn by a subcommittee 
of the National Crime Commission headed by former Gov- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois. After a survey the 
committee reaches the conclusion that local jails are a failure, 
partly because most counties and towns are too small to 
handle prisoners’ properly, and it suggests the State owner- 
ship of local jails. But the committee’s most significant sug- 
gestion concerns the fines now levied against poor offenders. 
In 1923, 169,231 prisoners, over half of those confined in 
local jails in the United States, were there because they could 
not pay fines, and the committee strongly condemns this sys- 
tem of penalizing poverty. It suggests instead the creation 
of local probation organizations which shall collect fines on 
the instalment plan. This seems plausible, but why not 
abolish fines altogether? Any system of economic penalties 
is bound to favor the rich and discriminate against the poor. 
Incidentally, if more of our rich went to jail, we would have 
better prisons. 


HE tariff boys come one by one 

To the Ways and Means Committee ; 
They wipe away a righteous tear 
As they sing this soulful ditty: 


A duty here and a duty there 
And a compound rate on hankies; 
May foreign buttons never fill 
The buttonholes of Yankees. 


Hoist up the rate on shoes from Prague 
And straw hats from Milan; 

Do your ad valorem duty 

On those uppers from Japan. 


Oh, some give everything for love, 

And others live for beauty; 

But the tariff hound, from Grundy down, 
Knows only one word: Duty. 
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The Thirty-first President 


ERBERT HOOVER takes office with the good- 

will of his countrymen and with the prestige of 

the largest electoral majority ever received by a 

President. Known far beyond the seas as has been no 

other incoming President since the early days of the re- 

public, there is widespread hope and expectation that the first 

engineer to enter the White House will achieve much in 

the modernization of our government as an administrative 
organization. 

Herbert Hoover’s own reputation as a business execu- 
tive is second to none. Moreover, the very extent of his 
victory in a sense clears the decks for him. At least it was 
so overwhelming that no man and no set of men, especially 
the small-fry politicians and the survivors of the disreputable 
Harding gang whose services Mr. Hoover so cheerfully 
accepted, can claim credit for the landslide which swept him 
into office. Again, the seas before the ship of state are for 
the moment calm. Aside from the naval rivalry between 
the United States and England, there is little in foreign 
affairs to cause immediate concern. There is still a consid- 
erable measure of prosperity and the profits of the widespread 
speculation in stocks are still filtering down through various 
classes in the community. ‘The farmers are temporarily 
assuaged by the promise of action at the coming special ses- 
sion of Congress. On the surface the omens appear, for the 
moment, altogether favorable. Why should we not see one 
of the greatest of Presidential administrations? 

To this the answer lies largely in Mr. Hoover himself. 
The American Executive is not, of course, supreme. There 
is the Congress as a check upon the President. Hence the 
question of the personal relations of the President to the 
Congress is often all-important—as witness the story of 
Andrew Johnson. Moreover, it does not follow that the Presi- 
dent who heads the largest Congressional battalions is most 
at his ease or most in control. Swollen majorities in Con- 
gress are not easily kept in line, and they have a disconcert- 
ing way of melting considerably in the next Congressional 
elections. Everything depends, therefore, upon the ability 
of the President to get on with Congress. Cleveland failed 
to do so. Roosevelt swore that he would never break with 
it, yet he did antagonize it. Wilson could not win the re- 
gard of Congress as a whole nor keep it Democratic to the 
end. 

How will Mr. Hoover fare? The answering of that 
query will make Washington one of the most interesting 
of places during the next four months. There it is known 
that he is unpopular with the run of the press correspond- 
ents; that he has never been beloved in Congress, sometimes 
for reasons entirely to his credit. His shyness with strangers 
is recorded, likewise the occasions when he has lost his tem- 
per when badgered before committees of House or Senate. 

It has not been overlooked, too, that he deeply resents 
criticism, that unfavorable press comments cut him like a 
knife. Like all great and masterful executives, Mr. 
Hoover is impatient over inquiry into and study of the de- 
cisions he has himself made. So observers wonder whether 


he is going to be happy in an office which, more than any 


other, requires the patience and long-suffering of Job, an 
almost impossible understanding of all sorts and kinds of 
men, a readiness to hear at length, to reason, to be rea- 
soned with, and to move slowly and deliberately. 

It is this which is making competent observers say that 
Mr. Hoover’s Administration will either be, on the purely 
executive side, one of the most memorable in our history, 
or that he will be one of the greatest failures in the Presi- 
dency. From the administrative side one is almost inclined 
to wish that Mr. Hoover could do the job alone to the ex- 
tent of modernizing the governmental machinery. For years 
there has been pending a report of an official commission 
headed by Walter F. Brown, calling for the modernization 
of the federal government, the abolition of some of the sepa- 
rate commissions, and the coordination and amalgamation of 
others. No headway has been made up to this time. Be- 
tween the dislike of Congress for cutting off places and the 
inertia of the departments themselves, nothing has been 
accomplished. Here is obviously a field for the special talents 
of Mr. Hoover. 

Yet this problem, like the others confronting him, ob- 
viously brings us straight back to the question of how Mr. 
Hoover will get on with Congress. Will he be able to hold 
in check a temper which sometimes bursts out like a flood 
through a dam? Will he be able to persuade, to convince, 
to cajole the key-men in Congress? ‘To appeal over their 
heads to the country should be a last resort for any Presi- 
dent ; for Mr. Hoover, with his inability to stump the coun- 
try or arouse enthusiasm in audiences, it would be impossible 
were it not for the radio. There he has a weapon by his 
side. 

Unfortunately for the new President, every question 
of reform must at first be subordinated to the special ses- 
sion of Congress, which campaign exigencies made him 
promise to call. Nothing is harder for a new President to 
face than a special session just after he takes office. It meets 
before he and his Cabinet have had time to settle down to 
their tasks or to make all the necessary changes and appoint- 
ments incident to a new regime. It is still harder if that 
special session deals with the tariff, for no tariff revision can 
come to pass without heart-burnings, without jealousies, 
without ruffled feelings, without leaving animosities behind. 

Mr. Hoover’s own decision to restrict the special ses- 
sion to such changes as he thinks will aid the farmer means 
that, if he adheres to it, he will at once come to grips with 
the tariff bosses who believe that they own the govern- 
ment. It will be a grilling test of the force, ability, diplo- 
macy, and steadfastness of the new President. Before long 
we shall known, therefore, whether Mr. Hoover will be 
master in the White House or not; whether he has the 
power to dominate his party majority and bring it to his 
viewpoint; whether the barons of privilege will control, or 
he; and, finally, whether he will be able to rally public 
opinion to his side. If he does turn to the public and makes 
it clear that he is for the interests of the people above all 
else, then will their response be immediate and joyous, and 
it will come from all classes and all parties alike. 
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The Churches and 
Marriage 


LARMED by the rebellion of the younger generation 
A against conventional sex standards, the Federal 
Council of Churches appointed a committee of in- 
vestigation which recently issued its first report on “Ideals 
of Love and Marriage.” A glance at the membership of the 
committee reveals the fact that Bishop Cannon as chairman 
presided over twenty-one preachers and professional church 
workers and three laymen, who included no independent 
social scientists except one representative of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. As could be expected under the 
circumstances, the report is a compromise between variations 
of conservative opinion. 

Obligingly the committee summarizes its own “high 
lights,” of which the four most important are: 

The Christian ideal of marriage can make no com- 
promise with lax sex relations. 

The chief danger of companionate marriage is that it 
puts sex desire first. 

The free woman on the basis of equality and self-respect 
can be the life-mate of one man only. 

Divorce, even when allowed by the church, must be 
looked upon as a tragic and humiliating failure. 

Such sweeping generalizations naturally evoke questions. 
What, precisely, are “lax sex relations”? Is the church to 
be the judge of laxity or is the younger generation to be the 
judge? If the churchmen set up strictly institutional and 
legal standards for judging marriage, what justification and 
body of facts can they bring to the support of their stand- 
ards? Certainly unless they can supply something more than 
declarations of principle, the younger generation will say 
that they are begging the whole question of sexual conduct. 
Solomon had 700 wives and 300 concubines but by the 
church standards of his own time he was not guilty of “lax 
sex relations.” The Koran allows a man to take four wives, 
and the Hindu law books do not prohibit polygamy. The 
story of human marriage as told by a man like Edward 
Westermarck shows that the right and wrong of it varies as 
sharply from nation to nation and from epoch to epoch as the 
style of headgear or the method of cooking. The Eskimos 
who lend their wives to visitors continue to maintain homes 
as stable as those of Southern Methodists. 

The churchmen’s generalization on divorce also arouses 
questions. Must all divorce be looked upon as tragic and 
humiliating? What of the many reasonable and innocent 
men and women who go into marriage without sex experi- 
ence to find themselves mismated psychically and sexually, 
agree to part in friendly fashion, and try again? Must they 
feel tragic and humiliated because they have made a com- 
mon mistake of youth? And why must the free woman be 
“the life mate of one man only” if she is to maintain equal- 
ity and self-respect? Why not leave the choice as to the 
number of gentlemen to the lady herself if she is really free? 

We are living in that particular part of the Western 
Hemisphere which in the early twentieth century is dom- 
inated by a set of religious and social traditions called 
“monogamy.” We think it is the best form of marriage, but 


like all other moral institutions this one of monogamy should 
be tested on its merits to see if the traditional method of 
sexual life is sound. This test the Federal Council commit- 
tee has not made—and perhaps cannot make because it is 
bound in advance by a preconceived notion of sexual right 
and wrong. It has delivered a series of opinions based upon 
the assumption that the pattern of the monogamous family 
is good in itself. 

Because of this preconceived moral pattern the church- 
men put the cart before the horse and suggest that the fam- 
ily as an institution is more important than human happiness. 
Speaking of the agony of many homes, they say: 

This raises the question whether happiness should ever 
be made the primary object of any human relationship, 
especially in such a fundamental social institution as the 
home. And a second question: Does not happiness tend to 
elude pursuit, and does it not come more often when un- 
sought, along the pathway of loyalty and duty? 

To suggest this supremacy of institutional duty over 
human happiness to a generation raised on Freud shows sur- 
prising—shall we say?—temerity. We wonder if the Fed- 
eral Council committee believes that an unhappy home held 
together by a sense of duty is an institution worth preserving. 
Perhaps it is in some cases because of the children, but 
generally speaking it is hard to conceive of a worse environ- 
ment for children than a home in which happy, free choice 
has been supplanted by duty as the cohesive force. It may 
be as immoral as a bawdy-house. 

The Federal Council committee announces that it will 
make reports later on divorce and possibly on birth control. 
Meanwhile men and women will continue to make the moral 
standards about which the churchmen write reports. 


A Vexing War Debt 


HE approach, on August 1, of the date when the 
| promissory notes fall due which were given in 1919 
by the French Government for the purchase of the 
unused war supplies of the American Expeditionary Forces 
has again aroused talk in France of the alleged unfair bar- 
gain that was made in the sale. The French feel that they 
were overreached, because the materials were bought for 
$407,000,000 and realized only the equivalent of $270,000,- 
000. This heavy loss was due not to any misrepresentation 
by the United States but to the depreciation of the French 
franc and to delay in disposing of the goods. The stores 
comprised foodstuffs of all sorts, quantities of clothing, lum- 
ber, railway materials, thousands of automobiles and tractors, 
as well as lesser equipment ranging from typewriters to 
safety pins. 

The question was what to do with this huge mass of 
merchandise which was estimated to have cost $1,300,000,- 
000. The American commissioners were ready to sell so as 
to avoid keeping a surveillance and clerical force abroad of 
perhaps 40,000 men for an uncertain period, while the 
French were ready to buy in view of the public’s acute post- 
war demand for goods of every description. In August, 
1919, an agreement was signed, according to which the prop- 
erty was sold for $400,000,000 and ten-year notes of the 
French Government, bearing interest at 5 per cent, were 
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accepted in payment. On July 5, 1920, certain railway 
material and tools were disposed of for $7,341,145. No 
guaranty as to the quantity, quality, or condition of the 
materials was required; nor was an inventory insisted upon. 

The evacuation by the American forces of the forty 
supply camps took from September 15, 1919, until January 
5, 1920, and was attended by many thefts and depredations. 
When the French assumed control this plundering was con- 
tinued on an even greater scale. What facilitated this spolia- 
tion was the inadequate force of 7,000 men, or one-four- 
teenth of the number employed by the Americans, assigned 
by the French Minister of War to protect the supplies. At 
Giévres, the largest camp of all, 800 French soldiers took the 
place of 18,000 American troops. The leakage was so great 
that, for example, out of the 72,516 American automobiles 
reported on hand in March, 1919, only 34,211 could be 
found by the French authorities, while of the 20,970 motor 
cycles enumerated at the same time only 2,987 were ulti- 
mately located. 

Where the ceded war material was of a perishable 
nature or insufficiently protected against exposure to the 
weather it deteriorated rapidly in value. Some of the stocks 
did not appeal to French consumers, while those that were 
readily marketable were not disposed of promptly owing to 
the lack of a trained sales force. When the post-war boom 
collapsed and the value of the franc fell, in 1920, only a 
small portion of the American war stocks had been sold and 
paid for. Had the major part of them been paid for before 
then they would have yielded a much larger sum than was 
realized. 

Nevertheless, despite all these sources of wastage, over 
3,100,000,000 of francs have been collected from the sale, 
or the equivalent of $270,000,000 in American currency, 
since the franc was worth nine cents on the average during 
the time the materials were being sold. More than $400,- 
000,000 would have been obtained had the franc remained 
at 13.66 cents, the figure at which it was quoted on August 
1, 1919, when title to the war stocks passed. But for the 
decline in the value of the franc the French Government 
would have incurred no loss. 

As the French franc was stabilized last year at 25.52 
francs to the dollar, or slightly under four cents, the retire- 
ment of the $400,000,000 notes next August will call for an 
outlay in excess of 10,000,000,000 of francs, while the sale 
of the American war stocks realized only 3,000,000,000. But 
the depreciation of the franc has not changed the status of 
commercial debts payable in gold. The French Government 
will either have to meet its $400,000,000 in notes when they 
mature or ratify the Mellon-Bérenger debt agreement. In 
the latter case, this comparatively small post-war debt would 
be merged with the $4,000,000,000 borrowed by France 
from the United States during the war, and the total would 
be funded over a long period. The immediate respite thus 
gained is the chief argument advanced in France for accept- 
ing the Mellon-Bérenger arrangement. There is much oppo- 
sition to this agreement in Parliament and among the people, 
based largely on a feeling that the war debt ought not to be 
pressed by the United States and is not an obligation which 
France is honor bound to pay. This argument does not 
apply to the small post-war debt. But the immediate pres- 
sure of the latter obligation may lead to acknowledging both 
debts as equally binding. 


“M. E.'S.” 


66 E. S.” is what they called him, not for lack 
of respect, but out of deep love, affection, and 
® admiration. For no one could work with Mel- 
ville E. Stone without becoming devoted to him because of 
his kindliness, his consideration, and the generally attractive 
qualities of his nature. Not that he was always hail-fellow- 
well-met. He could show his teeth and speak sharply and 
effectively if the situation warranted, as sometimes it did. 
But he had a rare genius for friendship which was, of 
course, of inestimable value to him as the general manager 
of the Associated Press for twenty-eight years. 

In that position, more than any other one man, he 
built up the great news service which today furnishes in- 
formation to some twelve hundred American dailies and to 
many beyond the oceans. He set its standards high—much 
higher than they are today—and according to his princi- 
ples lived up to them. His pride in the service was com- 
municated to all who came in contact with him. The splen- 
did esprit de corps of the men under him was a natural 
response, and he left no stone unturned to keep the serv- 
ice free from the slightest suspicion of venality. If he erred, 
and sometimes he did, as when he accepted decorations from 
foreign Powers, the mistakes were those of the heart and of 
his warm and sometimes impulsive nature. But he was dis- 
tinctly a leader of men, one who had conceived a great 
vision and never ceased, as long as he lived, to help to make 
it come true. He, for instance, knew the value of the non- 
profit-making character of the Associated Press. It was he 
who first glimpsed in its entirety the usefulness of the or- 
ganization in the international field, a usefulness which fre- 
quently went far beyond the mere carrying of news. When- 
ever he went abroad to courts or governments he was a 
welcome unofficial ambassador, and so it was given to him to 
know in extraordinary numbers the great men of the world 
— everybody of eminence in the last fifty years counted him- 
self Mr. Stone’s friend. 

Perhaps the truest measure of the man’s greatness is 
that when one of his sons lost his life on the Lusitania the 
father refused to hate the nation that was responsible. He 
quietly investigated the circumstances, found that the sink- 
ing was not a premeditated act of war, and, while utterly 
deprecating the barbarity of the act, refused to allow his own 
overwhelming grief to influence his attitude as a news man. 
Perhaps his greatest achievement was one of the last of his 
career, the establishment by a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States that there can be property in news. 
The decision grew out of the use of Associated Press dis- 
patches, rewritten in other language, by the Hearst news- 
papers. The defense was that nothing was used but the facts 
and that they were not protected by copyright. The Supreme 
Court did not accept this view. It ruled that the facts had 
been obtained by expenditure of money and so had acquired 
the character of property. 

Mr. Stone was indeed an unusual man, of a con- 
structive mind, remarkable executive powers, and a most 
frank, engaging, and delightful personality. The combi- 
nation is rare, indeed. It enabled Melville E. Stone 
to write his name unforgettably in the annals of American 
journalism. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


FTER a long vacation from this column I hope that 
readers will be refreshed again and let me talk of 
prohibition. And yet I do not want to dwell on 

alcohol itself or to deny that very many benefits have ac- 
crued to this land through Volsteadism. The savings banks 
are just as full as are the jails. And it is of prison reform 
that I wish to write. It seems to me that the campaign for 
prohibition has been all but fatal to the move for a reforma- 
tion of prisons and the penal code itself. A representative 
in the House ironically has offered a bill providing for the 
death penalty in the case of liquor violations. This is not 
a particularly humorous joke. ‘To me it seems by no means 
inconceivable that such a punishment will be placed upon 
the statute books within the next decade. Surely it would 
have seemed inconceivable two or three years ago that a 
woman should receive a life sentence for petty bootlegging 
even though it was her fourth offense. 

Prohibition stands in the way of prison reform because 
the first step in any amelioration of prison conditions lies 
in lessening congestion and quite literally the Volstead act 
and all attendant legislation creates criminals. I mean that 
a very large percentage of the people in American jails today 
are serving sentences for doing something which was no 
crime at all fifteen years ago. The Jones Bill may prove 
a deterrent or it can work out merely to increase the num- 
ber of prison inmates through its provision for longer sen- 
tences. Sooner or later we shall have the perfectly logical 
legislation that the man who buys is as guilty as the one 
who sells and if there is anything like adequate enforcement 
of such ordinances America ought to be able to boast the 
largest prison population ever known in history. 

Nor am I speaking entirely as a wet fanatic. It is 
probably true that the Eighteenth Amendment has caused a 
decrease in certain kinds of crime. It may even be that by 
stiffening penalties violators may be frightened off and ab- 
stinence fully established. But obviously this theory wars 
against the new dispensation which was slowly creeping into 
American penal practice. Men like Clarence Darrow have 
been arguing for years against the theory of punishment. 
Criminologists have been trying to educate the public up to 
the notion that a prison should be something in the nature 
of a hospital. 

Even the muddled-headed Baumes Law is built upon a 
partial realization of the fact that the inveterate petty crimi- 
nal may be a greater menace to the community than the man 
or woman who commits a major crime. Under the old eye 
for an eye theory the murderer must die. But if you con- 
sider his case merely from the standpoint of his utility, or 
lack of it, to the community a murderer may be one of the 
least dangerous of all criminals. The jealous husband who 
kills his wife does not deserve the vote of thanks which he 
is so likely to get from a sentimental jury and yet there is 
something of wisdom in verdicts founded upon the unwrit- 
ten law. Ina dim way the twelve good men and true com- 
prehend the fact that this man who has sinned greatly is most 
unlikely to do it again. The likelihood of repetition in the 
case of a killer moved by some personal passion is slight. In 


fact, the chances are against his ever so much as marrying 
again. For instance, the young women of his neighbor- 
hood are hardly likely to consider him an eligible widower. 

If America intends to proceed upon the theory that 
prohibition can be enforced only by a process of stiffen- 
ing the penalties it is inevitable that this same system will 
be employed all along the line in criminal courts and codes. 
The Anti-Saloon League, the W. C. T. U., and similar 
organizations are fond of saying, upon occasion, that en- 
forcement would be aided by a campaign of education. 
But obviously the drys have little faith in this sort of 
suasion. Nothing but stubbornness is aroused in the pupil 
when he is told, “This you should do because it is good 
for you and very right and proper and also this you must 
do because if you fail to obey you will be clapped into jail.” 

This is a good system for developing martyrs but a poor 
one for making converts. Indeed, if the prohibition people 
actually had faith in the malleability of mankind we would 
have today a vigorous temperance campaign instead of bone- 
dry legislation. In a sense the drys of today have displayed 
a contempt toward the earlier temperance workers. At one 
time there was a lively belief that man might be good enough 
to leave off alcohol of his own accord if only he were prayed 
with enough and persuaded to look at colored charts showing 
the effects of rum upon his internal organs. But the Jones 
Bill has no educational features. Five years in prison has 
never yet provided a curriculum in which any useful subjects 
were included. 

Our new and fiercer criminal codes stem directly from 
the prohibition movement. Here, too, we have abandoned 
all thought of what may be done through education. In 
spite of many listed benefits it can hardly be urged that Vol- 
steadism has ushered in an era of kindliness. When topers 
die of poisoned alcohol the staunchest of the drys have never 
expressed any shade of sorrow. “They committed suicide” 
has been the familiar rejoinder and the feeling has been that 
if enough violators did away with themselves in this man- 
ner enforcement might be made just so much easier. There 
is, of course, a strong evangelical Christian core in the pro- 
hibition movement and the rural Baptists and Methodists 
have held staunchly to hell-fire in spite of modernistic the- 
ories. Now, you cannot expect much mercy from folk who 
believe in a God willing to cast transgressors into eternal 
torment. Prison reform does not lie in this direction. 

America must face the fact that the day of reaction 
has set in with a vengeance. Already there are lawmakers 
who would bring back the lash and the whipping post. Grim- 
visaged Borah is prepared to ride like another Cromwell 
bringing to the benighted the sword and the Constitution. 
At the moment one line of defense is still left to us. 
Against the practice of maiming people into righteousness a 
proper answer may be made if juries will stand firm in the 
more enlightened communities. The essential answer to the 
present campaign of legal terrorism is a bold “Not guilty” 
no matter what the evidence. Of course, the Constitution 
is a sanctified document, but there still remain human rights 
which are even more ancient. Heywoop Broun 
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Carl Schurz—American: 


1829-1929 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


upon America’s shores with greater faith in demo- 

cratic institutions and with more eagerness to devote 
himself to the service of the American Republic than Carl 
Schurz. To be a revolutionist at nineteen was not unusual 
in the Europe of the nineteenth century, but to be nineteen 
and able by one’s eloquence and one’s pen to stir and arouse 
one’s elders to mutiny and rage—that was quite out of the 
ordinary. Schurz flung himself into the ill-fated German rev- 
olution of 1848-1849 without thought of danger, extricated 
himself from the captured fortress of Rastatt as by a miracle, 
and then risked his life by returning twice to Germany, even 
entering Berlin to liberate from prison in Spandau, itself a 
fortress, his beloved teacher, the patriot Gottfried Kinkel. 
That is today the best known of the individual acts of hero- 
ism and daring of that revolution which, had it succeeded, 
would have driven the German kings and grand dukes from 
their thrones sixty years before they were destined to abdi- 
cate in ignominy and disaster. How different would have 
been the story of the world had there been no kaisers! 

The measure of Carl Schurz’s ability and of his power 
to impress his neighbors with his rare gifts is evidenced by 
his coming within 107 votes of being elected lieutenant- 
governor of Wisconsin before he had become a naturalized 
citizen or even learned to speak publicly in English. ‘That 
canvass for votes, however, made his reputation; from 1858 
on he was in demand in every succeeding campaign until 
shertly before his death. Naturally he threw himself into 
the Abolition movement. Fresh from the tyrannies of Eu- 
rope it was not necessary to prove to him that liberty has no 
qualifications; that it is as dear to the heart beneath a black 
skin as a white one. His friendship with Lincoln, begun’ by 
a chance encounter on a train, held firm until the Emanci- 
pator’s end. It was not long before Lincoln wrote to this 
immigrant that he held him in deeper affection than anyone 
else he had known so short a time. Schurz was defeated for 
the nomination for governor in 1859; but thereafter he won 
higher distinctions than any foreign-born citizen in the his- 
tory of our country. Albert Gallatin was elected a Senator 
of the United States and was Secretary of the Treasury. 
Schurz was Senator from Missouri and Secretary of the In- 
terior, but also Minister to Spain and a major-general of 
volunteers who commanded an army corps in the greatest 
‘ battle of the Rebellion, Gettysburg. 

Nor were these merely the rewards of partisanship. 
Lincoln did send him to Spain out of gratitude for campaign 
services both in 1858 and 1860, just when Schurz was rais- 
ing a regiment of cavalry in New York. But behind his 
early party zeal were brains, ability, rare oratorical power, 
and the vision of a statesman. There were plenty of brigades 
‘and divisions in the Army of the Potomac commanded by 
professional soldiers when it passed in review before Lin- 
coln in 1862. But Lincoln let it be known that the men 
who showed the best drill and discipline were those com- 
manded by General Schurz. Similarly it was not because he 
was a foreigner that Senator Henry Wilson of Massachu- 


! ET it be said first that no immigrant ever landed 


setts summoned him to come to his aid in a campaign in that 
State in 1859 against the Know-Nothings of that day. There 
was no German vote in Massachusetts. But the fame of 
Schurz’s intellectual powers had spread over the country. 
He came to Boston and his address on ““True Americanism” 
remains to confront recreant descendants of the passengers 
on the Mayflower who have forgotten, if they ever knew, the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Once the war was over, Schurz was one of the first to 
lay aside his uniform and his title. Never did he call him- 
self General Schurz; never did he make use of the Con- 
gressional permission to wear his major-general’s uniform 
whenever he wished. He could not be lured into the Grand 
Army of the Republic. No military title is carved upon 
his tombstone. Like Sherman and Grant and Sheridan and 
the other leaders of that day he abhorred war and everything 
pertaining to it. No syllable glorifying it ever fell from his 
lips. Nor did he ever suggest in all his speeches that mil- 
itarism was synonymous with patriotism. Day and night he 
worked in 1898 to keep this country out of war. No pre- 
paredness dogma ever appealed to him. He knew better; 
and no one looked with greater or more justified mis- 
givings upon the rise of the modern American war fleet. 
Militarism in America was to him no different or less 
abhorrent than in Germany or Russia. Yet so fair was he 
to the army in its dealings with the Indians when Secretary 
of the Interior that a regular officer, General Charles King, 
has recorded that those were “halcyon days” for the troops 
when Schurz was in control. Then there was fair play 
for settlers, Indians, and troops alike. 

But that was characteristic of Carl Schurz. Passion- 
ately as he held to his beliefs there was detachment and 
judicial poise whenever he took a position. In the eighties 
no man’s speeches produced more political effect than his, 
for he brought to public questions German scholarship and 
thoroughness, as well as conscience. There are still plenty 
to remember those deadly, effective orations in 1884 which 
literally stripped James G. Blaine to the skin and branded 
him unfit. They were long, those speeches; perhaps the most 
successful he ever made—that in Cooper Union, New York, 
in 1860—took three hours to deliver; but no one left the 
hall. Besides his logic, his extraordinary marshaling of the 
facts, his analysis of his opponents’ arguments to their de- 
struction, he had wit and biting sarcasm. He who knew 
no word of English until he was twenty-two was a master 
of the language; unlike others of foreign birth he spoke an 
unusually distinguished English; he was above mere collo- 
quialisms. But even this would have helped him relatively 
little had it not been reinforced by his transparent sincerity, 
earnestness, and devotion to the public weal. Never did 
character tell better. Partisans cursed him when he inter- 
fered with their games as a “Dutchman.” Party organs like 
the New York Tribune might tell him to go back to Ger- 
many if he did not like their way of doing things. They 
knew that this man was incorruptible, that his patriotism in 
civil life was no more to be questioned than had been his 
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loyalty on the battlefield. They snarled, but they could not 
climb beyond the lowest level of his amused contempt. 

Partisan he was at the beginning because the Republican 
was the party of freedom. No sooner had he entered the 
Senate from Missouri in 1869, however, than he showed his 
political independence. Not even President Grant’s personal 
appeal to him could make him indorse the proposed annex- 
ation of Santo Domingo. There he stood with Charles Sum- 
ner; these two great men, with others, staved off the Ameri- 
can lurch into overseas annexations for a quarter of a 
century. By 1872 he was outside the party breastworks 
helping to nominate a third candidate for the Presidency. 
When he left the Cabinet of Hayes, Schurz, the independent, 
was politically free. The chief editorship of the Evening 
Post—itself just freed of party bonds by the public spirit of 
Henry Villard—was for him an ideal position. That he did 
not hold it long has nothing to do with its political policies. 
For he stood with it in 1884 when its assaults upon Blaine, 
like his own, created an army of “Mugwumps.” At their 
doors was laid the defeat of Blaine by a majority for Cleve- 
land of only 1149 votes in New York State. 

As for his periods of journalistic activity, of which 
there were five, it cannot be said that he was a natural-born 
journalist or a great leader-writer like his associate and suc- 
cessor on the Evening Post, Edwin L. Godkin. The swell- 
ing periods and the elaborations of the orator rarely yield 
in the same man to the direct style of the editorial page. 
But he was again and again sought out to head dailies or 
weeklies because of his rare political prevision and judgment, 
because of his profound knowledge of men, affairs, and 
methods of government, because of the native power and 
force of his arguments. Let us set down anew the debt that 
The Nation owes to him. To this journal he was attracted 
from its beginning in 1865. Even when Senator he wrote fre- 
quently for it, in 1872-1873 regularly, though anonymously. 
Those two years from 1881 to 1883 in which he was a daily 
associate of the editors were always precious memories. 
No man on the joint staff of the Evening Post and Nation 
but admired and loved him. When the time for parting 
came it was with mutual regard and a continuing coopera- 
tion as long as he and they lived. In the columns of 
Harper’s Weekly he for years tilled the same fields and 
plowed the same furrows. One but reinforced the other. 

That this foreign-born citizen should have become the 
most ardent and one of the most effective defenders of the 
ideals of the Founders of the United States remains the most 
moving fact about Schurz’s whole career. So deeply did he 
adore his adopted country that he steeped himself in its phi- 
losophy until he was permeated by the spirit of that true Am- 
ericanism which he never ceased to defend. Here was another 
great patriot to believe in no entangling alliances. He would 
have been the first, out of his European background and 
knowledge, to implore his countrymen to take no part in any 
struggle overseas, as he was outspoken against the war in 
Cuba and the Philippines. He held this Republic too prec- 
ious to have its honor bandied about the market-places of 
war, too exalted to stoop to the methods of autocrats abroad 
to whose predecessors, when a boy, he had flung down the 
gauntlet and backed it with his life. New days and new 
methods? No, there could have been none for him; for he 
stood always rooted in principle; his philosophy was deep 
and true. He would merely have foretold that democracy 


is not to be safeguarded by war and he would have watched 
the reenthronement of autocracy in Italy, Russia, Poland, 
Spain, Jugoslavia, and the rest, with melancholy but no 
surprise. 

He would be deeply hurt as well, if he were here, to find 
the Know-Nothingism of the fifties in full flower again and 
in the saddle in Washington. As these lines are written the 
exclusionists in Congress are doing their best to make the 
immigrant still more an outcast, an object of suspicion and 
distrust from the hour of his arrival, to be deported for 
offenses which in native-born citizens seem to the public all 
but harmless. Forgotten are the men of foreign blood who 
poured into the Northern armies, Germans, Irish, French, 
Hungarians, Scotch, and English, who by their blood made 
possible the survival of the Union. Forgotten is the long 
roll of Schurz’s revolutionary comrades-in-arms in Baden in 
1849, Sigel, Blenker, Willich, Hecker, Schimmelpfennig, 
everyone of whom became a colonel or a general in 1861— 
not one of whom went South. Forgotten are the multi- 
tudes of the foreign-born who pioneered side by side with 
the pioneers from New England, who helped blaze the trails 
through Illinois to Wisconsin and Minnesota, and then 
across the Mississippi and the Rockies to the Pacific itself. 
Their lives are built into the bone and sinew of the Re- 
public; their blood and their ashes have fertilized the soil of 


every State. They are as much a part of the story of Amer- 


ica as any Anglo-Saxon who ever stepped off an immigrant 
ship—yes, not only North Europeans but those from the 
South as well, from the lands of Kossuth and Garibaldi and 
Mazzini. Yet their deeds are today ignored! Were Carl 
Schurz here to celebrate his hundredth birthday that would 
surely be his plea—justice for and trust in those who, as he 
did himself, come now to give to the United States a new and 
fresh devotion, a quickening of the thinning blood of those 
who, born into American life and riches, give no heed to the 
glory or the sacredness of traditions handed down to them. 

It is easy to visualize Schurz as he stood on platform 
after platform pleading for this cause or reform, inveighing 
against that injustice, flaming with anger at those who would 
do violence to the ideals of the Republic. He was tall like 
Lincoln, and almost lank; his bearded face once seen was 
never to be forgotten. From out of his eyes shone wisdom, 
kindliness, humor, faith, and good-will toward everyone. 
Within him dwelt a spirit not to be quenched—not even 
when, with unfaltering courage, he went upstream against 
the mob as in 1898 and some men forgot what this patriot 
had done and in their superficial rage would have commanded 
hemlock to his lips. His was a happy life, happy in its 
astonishing achievements, happy in its hopes, happy in its 
aspirations, happy in its belief in democracy and mankind. 
Henry W. Nevinson, the great English writer and war 
correspondent, has just quoted as to his own career Goethe’s 
words: “For myself I am happy enough. Joy comes 
streaming in upon me from every side, only for others I am 
unhappy.” Joy came streaming in upon Schurz. He was 
unhappy only for others or his country. Despite bereave- 
ments in his family, the rich sun of an active useful life 
warmed him to the end. As fearless as during the disaster at 
Chancellorsville he said in his last moments: “It is so easy 
to die!” Fortune was perhaps kindest to him then. A few 
years more, and even this great soul would have found it 
anguish to live. 
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Publicity Gone Mad 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Yorker, not even Dorothy Parker’s epigram that 

“Upton Sinclair is his own King Charles’s head,” 
not even the scene in which the modernistic child answers 
her mother’s urging to eat the Nice Broccoli by saying “I 
say it’s spinach and I say to hell with it,” not even Arno’s 
Rabelaisian Whoops sisters, has been more important than 
the picture of the radio announcer observing Howard 
Chandler Christy’s painting of President Coolidge and in- 
forming 10,000,000 panting listeners that, just this mo- 
ment, Mr. Christy is historically putting a little more red 
on the nose. The only trouble is that the whole thing is so 
confoundedly possible. It may really have happened. If not, 
it is only because the Republican press-agents did not happen 
to think of it. 

In this, the greatest nation the world has ever known 
—and it really is, you know—in this, the first great nation 
in which all individuality, all sweetness of life, all saline and 
racy earthiness has with success been subordinated to a ma- 
chine-ruled industrialism, the immemorial human desire for, 
expressing one’s self is shown not in such obscene foreign 
devilments as sitting in a beer garden and talking of God 
and Beethoven, but in advertising and publicity. The man 
whose hat, religion, job, pay-check, house, and soul are 
completely standardized gains the ancient privilege of being 
different by reading of Chief Officer Manning’s ecstatic pas- 
sion for Lucky Strikes, the lovely Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt’s adoration of Pond’s Cream, the voice replacing clothes 
of Ganna Walska, the royal devotion of Princess What’s-her- 
name to Borzoi Books, and the maidenly splendor of the 
young lady whose body was made by Fisher. In these 
lucrative magnificences, the man whose life is completely 
bounded by the 7:49 and 5:16 trains and the Bonanza 
Movie House, and his wife whose life is even more deter- 
mined by those same boundaries, vicariously find something 
like a decent and self-respecting and heroic life. 

But I am an optimist—naturally, for only optimists 
take the trouble to write for The Nation. ‘The pessimists 
commit suicide or go and live in some individualized coun- 
try like Austria. And as an optimist I rejoice that this in- 
credible spectacle of the Lucky Strike gentry and the lords 
of the United States Lines combining to make ridiculous the 
really courageous work of the America in saving the crew 
of the Florida has nauseated even these meek States. The 
proposal to have Captain Fried go from city to city (how he 
would have hated it) has been dropped. Many newspapers, 
as well as such finicky sheets as The Nation and the New 
Yorker have protested. And a man who is probably as im- 
portant as any one in all of the advertising business has been 
. roused to damn the Lucky Strike advertising as hotly as any 
low Bolshevik hound like Heywood Broun or Mencken. 

Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins, a man who manages to 
combine a successful advertising agency with a curiously de- 
tached and philosophical view of advertising as a whole, 
says (I quote by permission) in the February 6 issue of 
Advertising and Selling: 


N ‘verter: in that admirable magazine the New 





Honest advertising as well as our new cult of hero 
worship received a black eye last week when, in the same 
newspapers that carried the story of the America’s thrilling 
rescue of the Florida’s crew, appeared the half-page ad- 
vertisement of Lucky Strikes, wherein Captain Fried is 
depicted as giving great credit to the cigarette for the 
part it played in the rescue. This was followed later by 
an even more fulsome testimonial from Chief Officer 
Manning. 

When I say “honest advertising,” I mean just that. 
No question is raised but that Captain Fried signed the 
testimonial. It is even probable that he does smoke Lucky 
Strikes. But compare the style of the statement he is 
supposed to have made about the cigarette with that of his 
stark, restrained, unadjectived story of the rescue. The 
hand is the hand of Fried, but the text is the text of the 
American Tobacco Company. 

“An S OS from the Florida! We change our course. 
We on the America strain to arrive in time to rescue the 
men on their sinking ship, 350 miles away. Through the 
icy, freezing storm and high seas we plunge on—all speed 
ahead! Then the night-time rescue, the search-lights, the 
whirling waves, the maneuvering to get near the Florida, 
Finally, the Florida’s crew coming off one at a time, pull- 
ing themselves through the water on the line our men had 
thrown them. 

“These men, dazed, many half clothed, needed re- 
viving after their long exposure. Hot coffee, food, and 
Lucky Strikes—these gave new life to many of them and 
we on board the America, crew and passengers alike, found 
after the strain and struggle that there was nothing quite 
so comforting and relaxing as the inviting, toasted flavor 
of Lucky Strikes. 

“Playing this game with ‘Davy’ is ever fascinating, 
ever thrilling. And we who follow the sea must be ever 
ready for adventure. Ours is an active life, demanding 
nerve control and physical fitness. In my health program 
I have found that Luckies are most important not only be- 
cause they provide a respite for frazzled nerves and an 
exhausted body, but because whenever I crave anything 
which is over-fattening, I say to myself, ‘Reach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet.’ In the toasted flavor of Luckies, I 
get complete satisfaction. And I find that toasting, by 
removing the irritants, protects my throat. 

“Gerorce FRiep, 
“Commander of S. S. America. 


I have no doubt Messrs. Fried and Manning received 
handsome checks for their services. I certainly hope so. 
I also hope Boatswain’s Mate Aloys A. Wilson got his. 
There is plenty of precedent. We are accustomed to find 
that our heroes have feet of clay. So far only Colonel 
Lindbergh has spurned the seductions of the testimonial 
hound. 

But testimonials like these, which reveal even to the 
gullible, unthinking public that they are not unsolicited, 
spontaneous tributes, but written and paid for by the ad- 
vertiser, are undermining the belief of the public in all 
advertising. 

I was glad to read just as this was being written that 
Captain Fried’s superiors had thought better of their 
plan to send him on a lecture tour to advertise the 
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United States Lines; for that was at least in as ques- 
tionable taste as hiring him to puff a cigarette. Doubtless 
public opinion expressed itself emphatically though no echo 
of it reached the newspapers nor any comment on the 
Lucky Strike advertisement. The newspapers were 
promptly stopped by the receipt of half-page copy. 


I have also ventured into the borders of this advertis- 
ing Arcadia. Less than two months ago a really charming 
boy who is the son of the president of a great pencil-manu- 
facturing house came confidently to me with proof of an 
advertisement, already set up and illustrated with my not 
peculiarly attractive countenance. In it I was made to say 
that I was writing my new novel with a So-and-So pencil— 
I who so constantly use a typewriter that it is only with an 
infantile script that I sign letters. 

He was apparently astonished that I did not give my 
sanction to the publication of this advertisement. 

Then there was the radio company who would put one 
of their infernal machines in my house free if I would per- 
mit them to photograph it there and to caption the photo- 
graph modestly, ““The X and Y radio in the country house 
of Mr. Sinclair Lewis.” The particular joke about it was 
that my “country house” was one which I had rented for the 
summer, and which belonged to me about as much as does 
the Palais de Fontainebleau. 

Had I accepted their generous gift, my Country House 
and My Radio in My Country House would still be shown 
all over the country, as are the X and Y radios in the 
palatial Country Houses of the other writers and illustra- 
tors who consented to trade honor for a damned radio. 


And let us remember the kindly agency which, if I 
would consent to say nice words about the breakfast food 
which they were boosting, would have my portrait painted 
by one of the best hands in the country and, when they had 
finished using it, would actually present the picture to me, 
so that I might be inspired by having on the walls of the 
studio which I do not possess the beautifully limned por- 
trait of a liar. 

But worse than any comparatively honest paid advertis- 
ing are the sunset wonders of publicity, whereby Lindbergh 
cannot become engaged without 110,000,000 people leeringly 
looking on; whereby that not unromantic figure, Queen 
Marie, was turned into a clown; whereby the judicial mur- 
der of our murderers holds daily the front page, so that in 
our drawing-rooms, between the radio and the current Sat- 
urday Evening Post, we may vicariously—in these Vicarious 
States of America—enjoy the thrill of walking bravely to 
the hot seat and being burned. 

For this is perhaps our greatest improvement over 
Europe; not cur electric irons nor our concrete skyscraper 
construction, but our changing of the ancient right of 
privacy so that the most secret and perhaps agonized 
thoughts of any human being are the property now of any 
swine who cares to read about them. 

Mad—gone mad! God help these romantic and free 
States when, after paying the bills of the bootlegger and 
Men’s League of the Methodist Church, we can get the 
thrill that our pioneer grandfathers had daily only by read- 
ing of Chief Officer Manning’s almost sacerdotal passion for 
Lucky Strike cigarettes. 


Swan Song for Mr. Coolidge 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, D. C., February 25 

S Congress staggers toward adjournment encum- 

bered by one of the worst legislative jams in history, 

one can only marvel at the stupidity of the stand- 
patters who stubbornly stave off action on the Norris con- 
stitutional amendment which would abolish lame-duck ses- 
sions. For, truly, they are the worst sufferers. ‘They are 
in a majority. In an unlimited session they could always be 
reasonably sure of having their way. ‘The chief character- 
istic of a lame-duck session is that it affords the minority an 
opportunity to frustrate the majority will by means of a 
filibuster. Yet the reactionary majority persists in keeping 
this weapon in the hands of its adversaries. If justice 
eventually triumphs it wilf be because of the biological law 
which ordains that the enemies of justice tend uniformly 
toward small hat sizes. 

* * * . * 


FTER announcing that he favored a thorough 

Senate investigation of the Salt Creek oil fields, Sena- 
tor Walsh has changed his mind and now advocates turning 
the entire inquiry over to the Department of Justice. This 
in spite of the fact that he has pending before the Senate 
a resolution censuring Dr. Work and Assistant Attorney- 
General Donovan for their handling of the Royalty Oil 
phase of the same matter. Senator Nye has made an ill- 


judged and feeble defense of the latter gentlemen, but he has 
at the same time insisted that the main field of the inquiry 
should not be abandoned in the pursuit of a side issue. 
Walsh has apparently been persuaded away from the Sen- 
ate inquiry by Senators Kendrick and Pittman, Democrats, 
who have shown from the first an unaccountable determina- 
tion to halt the inquiry at all costs. Obviously, the real 
question is not whether Dr. Work is a blundering incompe- 
tent or whether Colonel Donovan is a Republican politician. 
The real question is whether the United States was de- 
frauded of a billion dollars’ worth of property in Salt Creek, 
and if so whether it can be recovered. With this clearly in 
mind, the man whose conduct cannot be explained on the 
mere ground of bad judgment is Senator John B. Kendrick 
of Wyoming. It was he who foisted the venerable lame- 
duck reactionary, former Senator Sterling, on the committee 
as legal counsel. It is he who seeks to block a continuation 
of the inquiry now. Salt Creek is in his State. The Mid- 
west Refining Company, whose leases on that huge govern- 
ment property are alleged to be based on fraud, is one of the 
principal corporate influences in Wyoming. 
. . 7 * - 
ESPITE much glowing argument by the “Hoover 


boys” in the press gallery, this writer remains wholly 
unsold on the lofty motives and high purposes of the Presi- 
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dent-elect, but is nevertheless happy to record certain facts 
which are distinctly to his credit. One is the very curious 
and interesting report that Mr. Hoover has chosen Justice 
Harlan F. Stone of the United States Supreme Court as 
his principal adviser. He could go twice as far and fare ten 
times worse. Any question that may be raised concerning 
the propriety of Justice Stone occuping such a role will leave 
me entirely unmoved. Why shouldn’t he? Since the Presi- 
dent must have counsel, why not seek it from a source that 
is above reproach? The next most encouraging sign from 
Mr. Hoover was the offer of the Attorney-Generalship to 
Senator Borah. The cynics will say—they are saying—that 
Hoover knew when he offered it that Borah wouldn’t ac- 
cept. But the fact of the offer stands. If the distance from 
John Garibaldi Sargent up to Borah actually measures the 
difference between the aspirations of Coolidge and Hoover, 
there is yet hope. Incidentally, Borah might have done well 
to accept. In Cabinet meetings his voice would carry 
weight, he might well set the general tone of the administra- 
tion. In the Senate he can only continue to be what he is 
now—the most sublime and tragic example of futility in pub- 
lic life. Perhaps his brightest hope lies in starting life anew 
as a Cabinet officer. But since he seems determined to de- 
cline, and since Hoover seems willing to recognize merit in 
filling this particular position, why hesitate at choosing the 
man most obviously qualified for it? In conducting the 
litigation to recover the Government’s oil reserves, Owen J. 
Roberts exhibited a quality of legal ability and a level of 
character which commanded universal admiration. He is a 
Republican and he is likewise from Pennsylvania. What 
more does Mr. Hoover want—or does he want something 
less? 
om + co oe * 


HE general average of Coolidge appointments prob- 

ably has been lower than that of any President since 
Grant. Certainly it has been lower than Harding’s. In- 
deed, the chief element of popular strength in the Coolidge 
Cabinet—consisting of Hughes, Hoover, and Mellon—was 
inherited from Harding. It has seemed at times that Mr. 
Coolidge must keep a list of the most completely discredited 
men in public life in order that he might offer them im- 
portant appointments as fast as vacancies came along. Gaze 
at the list—Kellogg, Sargent, Work, Wilbur, Humphrey, 
Myers, Warren, Sterling, and West, to mention only a few. 
That Mr. Coolidge’s conscience remains untroubled in the 
closing days of his term is plain. With a final defiant ges- 
ture he names Irvine Lenroot and Henry Glassie to high 
judicial posts. Lenroot’s principal recommendation is the 
’ fact that after being overwhelmingly repudiated by his own 
constituents, he accepted a $20,000 fee to represent the power 
trust before a Senate committee, in an effort to avert an 
investigation. Glassie’s credentials are even more impos- 
ing. While a member of the Tariff Commission he insisted 
on sitting upon cases in which his wife had a financial in- 
terest, and when the matter came to an issue he cast the 
' deciding vote in favor of his own participation. From this 
glaring impropriety he was eventually restrained only by a 
Congressional resolution penalizing him with loss of salary. 
Subsequently the Senate denied confirmation when he was 
reappointed. Notoriously violent, prejudiced, and opinion- 
ated, this man is now nominated to a life job on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia! Pic- 


ture him trying the case of a man charged with contempt 
of the Senate! 
* ” * - * 

| bs the latter connection, it is significant to note that 

Roberts and Pomerene have just exploded one of the 
pet alibis advanced by that great oil patriot, Colonel Robert 
W. Stewart. In refusing to testify before the Senate com- 
mittee exploring the nefarious history of the Continental 
Trading Company, Colonel Stewart made a great show of 
virtue by declaring that he expected to give his testimony for 
the Government in the pending criminal trial of Harry Sin- 
clair. “As a citizen” he felt that “that is the place to give 
this testimony.” Roberts and Pomerene, who conducted the 
prosecution, now declare that Stewart never gave them any 
information which would have assisted the Government in 
prosecuting Sinclair; that, on the contrary, he lied to them 
and to the grand jury about his knowledge of the Continen- 
tal Liberty bonds, and that only the statute of limitations 
prevented them from seeking his indictment on a perjury 
count. Meantime, Stewart continues to issue appeals to 
his stockholders for reelection as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Standard Oil of Indiana, “on the ground,” 
as Senator Norris points out, “that he has been robbing the 
public for ten years, and will continue to do so if continued 
in office.” 

. a * « * 


ECRETARY MELLON has not abandoned his fight 


for secrecy in tax refunds. The first deficiency bill, 
carrying Senator McKellar’s publicity amendment, seems 
definitely lost in conference. It is significant that the House 
leaders, in including in the second deficiency bill the ap- 
propriation of $75,000,000 sought by Mr. Mellon for ad- 
ditional refunds, did not include the McKellar amendment. 
In short, they are trying to give the saintly Secretary the 
money without the annoying publicity. There is a very 
plausible theory current here that Mr. Mellon desires to 
remain in office under Hoover only long enough to give 
back to the war profiteers the excess-profits taxes taken from 
them by the Wilson Administration. At the rate he is 
going, he should be able to clean the matter up fairly well 
in another year. Whether his zeal in that direction will 
produce a deficit for the current year will soon be de 
termined. If pending appropriation bills pass, a deficit of 
$150,000,000 can be anticipated. But that depends upon 
whether Mellon’s estimate of the revenues is accurate. In 
past years he has been able to make himself a national hero 
on the strength of his own bad arithmetic. 





ESSAY PRIZE 


A pril 1, 1929, is the closing date for the receipt of 
the 3,600-words essay on the subject of “What Is Mak- 
ing for War with England?” in The Nation’s $150 
prize competition. For full details of the competition 
see the issue of January 23 or address Prize Essay 
Editor, The Nation. The judges who will award this 
prize are, in addition to the Editor of The Nation, 
Professor Charles A. Beard, Willmott H. Lewis, 
Washington correspondent of the London Times, and 
Norman Thomas. 
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Is There a Power Trustr 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


Hoover has come in the power and light industry, 
whose shares advanced more than half as much in 
January as in the whole of 1928. Ostensibly a publicly 
supervised industry, in which commissions limit income to 
8 per cent on the property investment, public-utility shares 
have shown more fantastic advances than uncontrolled in- 
dustrial stocks. Three incidents quickened the newest mass 
impulse to acquire power and light common stocks. ; 
In the first place, the outcome of the election dissipated 
vague fears that political blockades might check the aggres- 
sive advances which the great systems of holding com- 
panies have been making under a reign of laissez faire. The 
victory of “individualism” as a philosophy for economic de- 
velopment, which was read into the Hoover election, re- 
leased the energies of public-utility promoters, and stirred 
the imagination of small capitalists and their proxies, the 
managers of the ever-increasing array of investment trusts. 
The immediate signal that the time had come to get aboard 
the utilities—the second incident—was the formation by 
J. P. Morgan and Company and associates of the United 
Corporation, a new institution for investing in utility securi- 
ties. The active entrance of America’s principal invest- 
ment banking firm was looked upon as an indication that the 
nascent power industry had come of age. 

A third psychologically significant development was the 
announcement by the Pennsylvania Railroad of its inten- 
tion to electrify its line from New York to Wilmington, 
Delaware. This specific indication of the feasibility of an 
important new use for electricity captivated the minds of 
speculators, who readily discounted the ultimate possibility 
of universal electrification of American railroads. Even if 
the eventuality should fail to materialize, the average trader 
hopes to be able to resell his stock at a profit to some one 
even more optimistic than himself. 

Although still a young industry, the power and light 
industry has recently emerged from the pioneer stage, in 
which the great “super-power” systems were being laid out. 
Today the general outline for distribution of the spoils has 
been made out, and through gentleman’s agreements the 
great holding companies, in their newer expansion, show a 
disposition to avoid poaching. 

Does this imply that there is a power trust in the 
United States? In accordance with the Norris Senate reso- 
lution, the Federal Trade Commission made an elaborate in- 
quiry to find the answer to this question. In its report to 
the Sixty-ninth Congress in February, 1927, the commis- 
sion indicated that the power magnates were good little 
boys in so far as compliance with the anti-trust laws was 
concerned. The special purpose of the investigation was to 
ascertain whether the General Electric power interests con- 
stituted a monopoly. C. W. Hunt, chairman, in his letter 
of transmittal, said: 

While no other single interest equaled these percentages 
of the total industry, two of the largest groups (North 
American and Insull) were not very far behind, and the 


T HE first big push since the election of Herbert 


various large holding companies taken together had sev- 
eral times the importance of the total General Electric 
interests. Moreover, the isolated companies in the ag- 
gregate were about one and one-half times as large as 
the General Electric group. Most of the General Elec- 
tric interest in the electric-power group was tied up in 
the Electric Bond and Share Company, and if that may 
now be regarded as separated, the remaining portion is 
much smaller than many large holding-company groups. 


In December, 1924, the General Electric Company gave 
away the Electric Bond and Share Company as a special 
dividend to its own stockholders. 

In this report, Mr. Hunt called attention to financial 
abuses, which will be examined in detail in the new investi- 
gation now under way. 


One of the problems of public interest concerning some 
of the large electric-power groups is the extreme degree to 
which “pyramiding” has been carried on in superimposing 
a series of holding companies over the underlying operat- 
ing companies so that in one instance less than a million- 
dollar investment in the majority of the voting stock of 
the apex holding company gave in 1925 full control 
of the entire organization of the group, having scores of 
underlying companies and several hundred million dollars 
of investment. Such pyramiding not only affects the finan- 
cial stability of the electric-power industry, but also has 
a potential relation to the more general question of an 
undue concentration of control in the electric-power in- 
dustry. As the extensive grouping of electric-power com- 
panies often brings their business into the field of inter- 
state commerce, it presents a problem that calls for legisla- 
tive consideration by Congress. 


The current investigation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, besides reexamining the question of a tendency 
toward monopoly, will be concerned primarily with the 
financial set-up of operating companies and holding com- 
panies. As an indication of its forthcoming revelations, the 
subjoined reference in the earlier report seems timely: 


Thus by this system of pyramiding the Standard Gas 
and Electric Company, with an investment of less than 
$5,000,000 in the class B stock of the Northern States 
Power Company of Delaware and of $2,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock of the Northern States Power Company of 
Wisconsin, controls an investment of approximately 


$200,000,000. 


As the public utility map now stands, the territory of 
the United States is divided largely among ten main groups 
—the Electric Bond and Share group, including the affili- 
ated holding companies, the Stone and Webster group, the 
Byllesby group, the Hodenpyl-Hardy group, the Cities Ser- 
vice or Doherty group, the Barstow group, the White group, 
the North American Company, the Insull group, and the 
United Gas and Improvement group. 

According to the best trade estimates, there are now 
4,063 operating properties, which generated 83,100,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1928, served 23,400,400 customers, lighted 
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19,012,700 homes and 3,375,600 commercial establishments, 
and furnished more than 1,000,000 customers with power 
and miscellaneous service. ‘These properties last year re- 
vealed a combined gross income of $1,908,900,000, and paid 
out $791,600,000 in operating expenses and about $175,000,- 
000 in taxes. An increase during 1928 in capital invest- 
ment brought the total for the power and light industry up 
to $10,300,000,000, about half that of all the steam rail- 
ways. In addition to domestic generation, the country im- 
ported 1,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours from Canada, chiefly 
from the territory near Niagara Falls. 

The widespread tendency toward mergers reduced the 
number of operating systems last year by 387. According to 
the Electrical World, there are now 2,153 private systems 
and 1,910 municipal systems. However, only 6 per cent of 
the population is served by municipally owned plants, which 
have 5 per cent of the installed capacity in the United 
States. 

At this stage in the midst of the rough-and-tumble 
growth of the industry, it is difficult to stand aside and 
judge the social usefulness of the colossal expansion of cen- 
tral stations and high-tension transmission lines. | Dogma- 
tists of one school will readily assert that the development 
would have been more orderly and more economical under 
governmental or municipal ownership. They will support 
their contentions by citing the experience in the Canadian 
Province of Ontario, where electric rates are substantially 
lower than in the United States. And to these assertions 
the right wing will have glib replies. They will point to 
the foresight, energy, and patience shown by promoters in 
developing electrical systems in advance of general economic 
growth, especially in the Southwest and West. They will 
rest their case on the solid achievements of the industry in 
using power to raise the ggneral standard of living and to 
relieve manual workers of the sweat and groan of old- 
fashioned labor. 

A pressing political problem is the question of federal 
regulation of public utilities. Professor William Z. Ripley has 
advocated the change. The argument is that the great hold- 
ing companies overrun State boundaries and transcend State 
regulatory authority. About 10 per cent of the power 
consumed is now sold across State lines. The power com- 
panies, on the whole, satisfied with the present character of 
State regulation, oppose federal regulation. They insist 
that, as long as State commissions fix the rates charged by 
operating companies, consumers are protected from exploita- 
tion. They point to the analogy of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and contend that another such agency 
would tend to stifle initiative and retard progress through 
* the creation of endless red tape. Nevertheless, many observ- 
ers believe that federal regulation is coming. ‘Thus far, the 
investor, rather than the consumer of light and power service, 
has been subject to exploitation by unregulated holding 
companies. 

Undoubtedly, the rapid expansion of public-utility com- 
panies has imposed great burdens on the regulatory com- 
‘missions, which need to improve their technique and their 
personnel. Many competent commissioners have been taken 
away by utility companies, which offered far larger salaries. 
It has been pointed out that this practice constitutes an in- 
visible quasi system of bribery, which distorts the viewpoint 
of commissioners. In practice, however, numerous commis- 


sioners have discharged their function competently and 
honestly. To prevent such sniping, public bodies should 
be authorized to pay the market wage for talent. 

The essential problem for the objective student is to 
decide whether to judge the public-utility movement by its 
main substance—or by its excrescences. One or another 
public-utility executive or promoter has done all the acts 
of commission and omission known in the liturgy of shady 
finance and objectionable business practice. But the ex- 
pansion of the American power and light industry has a 
more significant meaning. The major personalities of the 
power and light industry helped to revolutionize Ameri- 
can life by placing an unprecedented array of outside power 
at the elbow of the American workingman. Accordingly, in 
spite of the numerous abuses in capital set-ups, in dirty 
propaganda methods, and perhaps in reluctance to reduce 
rates, the creative leaders of the power industry have done 
more than their share in laying the economic foundations 
for a higher standard of living, in which, despite continu- 
ing inequities, the material comforts of life are diffused 
more widely than ever before. This development has pro- 
ceeded at a prodigious rate since the war, largely because 
capital for such exploitation became more abundant than 
in the past. It is less than forty-seven years since Thomas 
A. Edison paved the way for a new industry with the in- 
vention of the incandescent lamp and the central power- 
station. 

The secret of the superior productivity of the Ameri- 
can workingman is explained by the fact that there is 
roughly four times as much power behind him as behind the 
British worker. In the decade following the entrance of 
the United States into the Great War, the output of Ameri- 
can factories increased from 30 to 35 per cent, despite only a 
16 per cent growth in population. An explanation of the 
higher earning power of American workers lies in the in- 
creased use of mechanical or electrical power to supplement 
the efforts of human beings. In 1869 1.14 horse-power per 
wage earner was employed, in 1919 3.24 h.-p., and in 1927, 
4.7 h.-p. Of this, 3.5 h.-p. consists of electrical energy. The 
industry has been preeminent in developing a new technique 
for substituting electrical current for human drudgery in 
the factory and in the home. 

Even those who concede the economic usefulness of the 
rapid extension of power and light facilities to urban and 
gradually of late to rural sections, raise the question whether 
rates have not been exorbitant. Generalization will be 
futile, for conditions vary enormously. For example, in 
Cleveland, with its accessibility to the coal mines, the cost 
of producing and distributing power is less than in New 
York. The American rate-making philosophy has tended to 
subsidize industry and to penalize the domestic family user. 
Of the aggregate output of electrical energy in 1928, 55 per 
cent was employed for power purposes by industry, whereas 
lighting brought in 56 per cent of the total revenue. On- 
tario has followed precisely the reverse course. It has given 
domestic users a low rate, and made up the difference by 
higher charges on industry. Of course, the Canadian prov- 
inces are favored with extraordinary power facilities. Prox- 
imity to water-power and the steadiness of the demand for 
current on the part of wood-pulp and other mills make for 
ideal operating conditions, and the benefits are reflected in 
rates far below the American standards both in Ontario, 
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where government ownership prevails, and in Quebec, where 
private operation predominates. 

Public utilities in the United States are regulated mo- 
nopolies, and are also protected industries. The federal 
courts have laid down the rule that they are entitled to 8 
per cent on their investment in property. Accordingly, if 
they elected, the utilities could exact very high rates from 
household users and make no efforts to get additional busi- 
ness through stimulating industry. Enlightened self-inter- 
est, however, encourages them to build up the communities 
which they serve, thus getting the benefits of quantity busi- 
ness and a steady load factor. Though the utilities have a 
virtual monopoly in supplying householders, they are in ac- 
tive competition in serving industry. They must not only 
compete with steam plants and with oil, but also compete 
with the alternative under which large industrial concerns 
can generate their own electricity. 

Thus, although virtually monopolies and though safe- 
guarded by the 8 per cent rule of law, the utilities are 
goaded into competitive enterprise in the search for indus- 
trial patronage. The utilities argue that householders bene- 
fit because even though industries get a lower rate they help 
bring down the cost to domestic users, who otherwise would 
alone have to sustain an 8 per cent return. Moreover, they 
argue that the cost of distributing and billing current to 
householders on a retail scale is infinitely greater than that 
involved in serving large-scale industrial users. The family 
which includes a breadwinner employed in industry appar- 
ently participates in the benefits of the present policy, but the 
white-collar worker is taxed for dividends in which he does 
not directly participate. 

At prevailing high prices, prudent companies, such as 
the Electric Bond and Share and the North American 
groups, are disposed to stand aside and develop their pres- 
ent domestic holdings, letting more optimistic newcomers 
pay fantastic prices for new properties. An existing sys- 
tem can, of course, frequently afford to pay a high price 
for a local property near its main interconnected transmis- 
sion lines, for economies can be effected in heightening the 
demand for power without increasing the investment in 
plant and equipment by tying in additional communities to 
the spare capacity already built. An isolated operating com- 
pany, which has stayed out of an interconnected or so-called 
super-power system, is uneconomical in that it necessarily has 
a large unproductive reserve capacity to take care of emer- 
gency breakdowns and occasional peak loads. The in- 
vestor needs especially to be warned against newer com- 
panies, which advertise that they operate in many communi- 
ties in numerous States. If the communities are too scat- 
tered to permit the economies of interconnection, the al- 
leged economies inherent in the grouping may be looked 
upon largely as window-dressing. 

Never before has the holding company won greater ac- 
ceptance on the part of the investing public. The holding 
company is not only an instrument for facilitating intercon- 
nection (although some financially unaffiliated companies 
have tied in together) but it is also a means of ready diversi- 
fication of investment risks, a reservoir of capital for nurs- 
ing along new developments, and a device for pooling among 
a great many operating companies a staff of engineering, 
operating, and financial experts, which independent small 
companies could not readily afford to maintain. 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter read with interest and admiration the 

editorial in last week’s Nation on Beauty as a Career, 

provoked by the death of Lily Langtry. Yet he 
does not find himself in entire agreement with it. It is too 
typical of the popular attitude toward beauty, which regards 
it with a good deal of envy, not much justice, and a little 
malice; which assumes that the possessor is more than any- 
body else indebted to good luck and destined to enjoy a 
sure and easy success. The writer of the editorial says of 
Lily Langtry: “She was beautiful. That was enough to 
gain her entree to the innermost circles of English society, 
to the Prince of Wales himself. . . . The Madame de Staéls 
of the world have to work for their reward; .. . the Lily 
Langtrys need only sit back and smile.” 

* . . * * 


HE Drifter guesses that the writer of those sentences 

was an avid reader of Sunday-school books and fairy 
stories in childhood, and has never quite got over it. There 
is a general tendency to give people credit for intelligence, 
charm, wit, or capability but to say condescendingly of one 
who is beautiful: “Oh that’s just luck.” To be beautiful 
one has, of course, to be born with beauty. But that which 
makes a person intelligent or charming or witty or capable 
is just as much a natural endowment. The Drifter hasn’t 
any wish to raise the question of how much of human destiny 
is due to heredity and how much to environment. His guess 
is that about a third may be assigned to each and the rest 
to that blind chance which plays with each of us from his 
swaddling clothes to his winding sheet. Of the old doc- 
trine of free-will the Drifter thinks there is not enough in 
any life to supply the filling for a lunch-counter sandwich. 

+ +. * _ * 


UT assuming that one deserves credit for intelligence 
or charm or wit or capability, isn’t it true that one is 
entitled to just as much for beauty?—certainly where it 
exists after the thirtieth year. You never hear it said of a 
woman of forty that she is beautiful but dumb. Dumbness 
may live to a hale old age, but beauty doesn’t stick by it. 
It takes intelligence, hard work, and self-control to main- 
tain beauty. Without them one is likely to be fat and 
faded at thirty-two. Lily Langtry practiced all three or she 
could not have “married into one of the oldest families in 
England” at the age of forty-seven. And if it takes work to 
remain beautiful, it requires more to exploit beauty. 
* * * . * 


O, there is a lot of injustice done to beauty. It’s not 
so easy as it looks. There is, as the Nation 
editorial says, a career for beauty, but to succeed at 
it demands more than that one be born beautiful, just as 
surely as it requires more to become an eminent lawyer 
than to be awarded a degree as a bachelor of law. The 
Drifter’s interpretation of the life of Lily Langtry is that 
she was a rarely intelligent and capable woman who would 
have succeeded with the face of Medusa and the figure of 
Old Mother Hubbard. Fortune having favored her with 
beauty besides, she became one of the most famous women 
of her day. Tue Drirrer 
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Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should ordinarily not exceed 500 
words, and shorter communications are more likely to be 
printed. In any case the Editor reserves the right to abridge 


communications. 
Red Rag 


To tHe Epiror or THE Nation: 

Str: Let’s step aside and chuckle for a moment at the 
incongruity of human nature. Now, here’s the editor of The 
Nation, a fair-minded fellow if ever there was one, as any of 
you will admit, but alas! like the rest of us, he has his complex. 
You have all heard of red rags to a bull, but did you ever 
know of a bull who dragged out his own red rag to inflame 
himself? Well, that’s what the aforesaid editor does. When- 
ever he feels the need of a highball or a cocktail he just men- 
tions the name of Woodrow Wilson to himself, and zip! how he 
does make whoopee and powwow! 

A few weeks ago, just before the election, he had Wood- 
row Wilson starving the German babies in their cradles and 
Herbert Hoover “fighting like a tiger to feed them.” Of 
course it was news to most of us that tigers ever fought 
very hard to feed babies, German or otherwise, but what's 
a pickled metaphor to the editor of The Nation when he has 
a chance to slur the memory of W. W.? But in the issue 
of February 13, page 178, he really surpasses himself. He 
blames Woodrow Wilson for the recent passage of the cruiser 
bill! He does not quite charge him with the total responsi- 
bility for the World War and all its consequences, though 
that’s the implication. But there’s no implication at all about 
the cruiser bill. Woodrow Wilson is held definitely respon- 
sible! I sometimes fear that the editor of The Nation has 
the same feeling toward Woodrow Wilson that I have toward 
vaccination, Al Jolson, “Parsifal,” and “Strange Interlude.” 

Cleveland, February 10 EpMUND VANCE COOKE 


Progressives and Labor 


To THe Eprror or THE Nation: 

Sir: Readers of The Nation will be interested to know 
that the New York Chapter of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy is cooperating in a movement to unite progressives in 
the labor and professional world in opposition to the reactionary 
leadership of Matthew Woll and his kind. John Dewey, A. J. 
Muste, and Morris Hillquit will speak on this new progressive 
venture at a luncheon at the Town Hall, New York, March 2 
at 12:45, and all readers of The Nation are cordially invited. 
New York, February 10 BENJAMIN STOLBERG 
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MIDDLETOWN 
A Study in 


Contemporary American Culture 


by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd 


“The portrait of a community, 
barely groping for a national 
culture still to be born.” 

—N. Y. Times. 


“I find it the most exciting 
book since Sumner’s Folk- 
ways. . . The whole book isa 
priceless document.”’—Stuart 
Chase in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


**. . as exhilarating as even the 
dirtiest of the new novels.”— 
H. L. Mencken in the Balti- 
more Sun. $5.00 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT 


by Bernard Fay 


**I can recommend this book 
as excellent reading for those 
who wish to understand their 
country better.”—Harry Han- 
sen in the N. Y. World. $2.75 


ORLANDO 
by Virginia Woolf 


“What can one say .. except 
that its fantasy is delicious, its 
poetry exquisite, and that the 
images .. make one often catch 
one’s breath with delight?”’— 
Nation. $3. 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 


by Lytton Strachey 


**. . merely the best book of 
(to be conservative) the 1928- 
1929 season . . a triumph of 
compression, a masterpiece of 
style.”"—John Riddell in Vanity 
Fair. $3.75 
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When I Die 


By MYLA FLETCHER 


When I die, 
Make me a handful of light ashes. 
Do not cry. 


Break earth’s bars, 
Fling what is left of me 
Into stars. 


This Week 


Ante-Feminism 
l ERE in one volume* is contained a comprehensive 


course in housewifery, in its social and moral and 

technical aspects. The Goodman of Paris, who 
lived in the late fourteenth century, wrote directly out of 
the beliefs and customs of his time. There was no neces- 
sity for him to prove that women should make their homes 
the center of their emotional and practical lives, or that they 
should make a “profession” of housekeeping. The home had 
no competitor; it was not only woman’s place, she had no 
other place to go—unless it was to a nunnery. And so the 
Goodman, a wealthy citizen of Paris who had rounded out 
sixty years of social and domestic experience, composed this 
treatise with no thought of propaganda; he wrote it as a 
piece of moral exhortation and practical advice for his wife, 
who was fifteen years old. His intent was to help her meet 
her responsibilities adequately and easily so that she might 
reflect credit on him—especially in the days to come when 
she would “serve another husband” or be required to teach 
wisdom to her “daughters, friends, or others. . . .” 

The Goodman begins his discourse with chapters ad- 
vising his young wife “To. salute and thank God on 
waking and rising and to be suitably clad”; “To be suit- 
ably accompanied”; “To love God, serve Him, and keep 
within His grace”; “To keep continence and live chastely”’ ; 
“To be loving to your husband” ; “To be humble and obedi- 
ent to your husband”; “To be careful and thoughtful for 
your husband’s person (Good treatment; Of fleas; Of 
flies)”; “To be discreet”; and “To restrain your husband 
gently from his errors.” It concludes with chapters on 
housekeeping: “To care for your household with diligence 
and perseverance” ; “Of gardening” ; “How to choose varlets, 
servants, and chambermaids and set them to work’’; “How 
to order dinners and suppers”; “Ordering, devising, and 
causing to be made all manner of pottages, civeys, sauces, 
and all other viands.” These chapter headings, however 
descriptive, fail to do justice to the variety and the infinite 
detail of the book. Every moral precept is accompanied by 
examples drawn from Scripture or the classics or the Good- 
man’s own generous experience. Every household suggestion 





*“The Goodman of Paris. A Treatise on Moral and Domestic Econ- 
omy by A Citizen of Paris (c. 1898). Now first translated into English 
— an — and Notes by Eileen Power. Harcourt, Brace and 

ompany. b 


is backed up with elaborate recipes or minute instructions. 

Thus the article on obedience to husbands is reinferced 
by “the tale of Griselda,” “the woman who let her husband 
drown,” the story “of a cousin of the author’s wife,” and 
other anecdotes edifying or horrible; while the domestic 
articles contain such concrete enlightenment as the following 
sentences to which I opened by chance: 


Quaeritur how the intestines [of a pig] shall be re- 
versed to wash them; responsio: by a linen thread and a 
brass wire as long as a gauger’s rod. 

Note, that some hang their pigs at Eastertide and 
the air yellows them; wherefore it is best to keep and 
salt them as they do in Picardy, although the flesh be not 
as firm, it seemeth; nathless bacon which is fair and white 
is much better to be served up than that which is yellow, 
for however good be the yellow, it is too much condemned 
and discourages one to look upon it. 


The rich odors of roast pigling and English brewet, of 
sauces and pottages spiced and flavored with wine, steam out 
of these latter pages. Only lack of space prevents me from 
quoting a whole series of sample feasts which the Goodman 
minutely describes. What, I wonder as I read, has hap- 
pened to the capacity and the digestion of the spare and 
abstemious generation to which I belong? 

And what has happened to its capacity for absorbing 
moral instruction? The Goodman of Paris believes in codi- 
fied morals; he lists the virtues and the sins—seven of each, 
he subdivides them, he shows his wife how to pick her way 
safely among temptations. In his discussion of her special 
duties as a woman, he is aware that he preaches a gospel of 
perfection, that all wives are not Griseldas or Susannas. But 
he knows what conduct is proper and virtuous. In the sec- 
tion devoted to thanking God and being suitably clad his in- 
structions betray his disgust at less desirable ways: 


See that you be honestly clad, without new devices 
and too much frippery, or too little. And before you leave 
your chamber or house, see you first that the collar of 
your shift, and your blanchet, your robe or your surcoat 
straggle not forth one upon the other, as befalleth with 
certain drunken, foolish, or ignorant women, who have 
no regard for their honor, nor for the honesty of their 
estate or of their husbands, and go with roving eyes and 
head horribly reared up like unto a lion, their hair stray- 
ing out of their wimples and the collars of their shifts 
and robes one upon the other, and walk mannishly and 
bear themselves uncouthly before folk without shame. 


Eileen Power’s translation of ““The Goodman of Paris” 
accomplishes with great suavity and charm a task which 
must have presented innumerable technical difficulties. I 
have some doubt, however, whether her use of archaic Eng- 
lish words and constructions serves any useful end. After 
all, she has not translated the Goodman’s French into the 
English of his contemporaries; and, since this is so, I see no 
reason why it should not have been reduced to the English 
of today. Miss Power has introduced the treatise with an 
historical commentary which is almost as instructive and de- 
lightful as the Goodman’s own words. Particularly effec- 
tive are her comparative quotations from Chaucer and John 
Gardener and other writers of the period, showing in sev- 
eral instances amusing parallels and duplications even in 
matters of small detail. Frepa KircHWEY 
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Utilitarian Evolution 


The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism. By Elie Halévy. 
Translated by Mary Morris. The Macmillan Company. 
$8.50. 

OR over a quarter of a century every student of political 
philosophy has known M. Halévy’s classical book. As an 
account of utilitarian evolution there has been nothing 

that could even pretend to rival it. Built upon a wide knowl- 

edge, not merely of the printed sources, but also of the mass 
of Bentham manuscripts at University College, London, it is 
an indispensable book. Mrs. Morris has translated it admir- 
ably, though I miss in her edition three of the four important 
appendices to the first volume of the French original. Dr. 

Everett has affixed to it a useful bibliography, though he mis- 

dates Mill’s “Autobiography,” and leaves out one or two im- 

portant works which should have figured there. These are, 

of course, minor points. The essential thing is to have the 
book in excellent English. It ought to be widely read. 

There are two things outstanding in M. Halévy’s account 
of Benthamism. The first is his insistence on the action and 
reaction between French and English thought. We too little 
measure the consequence of Locke’s naturalization upon the 
Continent. It made him a European influence so wide that, 
long after he was dead in England, he became, in a transmuted 
form, the parent of doctrines only in part recognizably his 
own. The second is his explanation of the effect of achieve- 
ment in the physical sciences upon effort in the social realm. 
Men were so dazzled by the work of Newton that, like 
Bentham, they sought passionately for a social equivalent of 
the law of gravitation. They did not succeed; but the mere 
effort produced a quality of inventiveness in social theory 
which changed the face of England. All this M. Halévy re- 
lates with ample learning. He is admirable, too, in his ac- 
count of the economic doctrines of the school. So much in- 
justice has been done to the classical economists that it is im- 
portant to have the stages of Manchesterism marked. When 
that is done, the degree of social conscience in the period 
from Smith to Ricardo becomes very striking. Manchesterism 
pure and indefiled is largely the intellectual creation of Mac- 
Culloch, with some help from Nassau Senior; and, even then, 
it is much grimmer in its application by business men than was 
intended by its protagonists. 

One misses in M. Halévy a critical study of the exces- 
sive simplicity of Bentham and his followers, especially on the 
political side. His emphasis upon security, his contempt for 
natural rights, look much less obvious at a century’s distance. 
Can there ever be security, in a long-time view, where there 
are excessive inequalities? Can there ever be equality except 
in a society prepared to admit that in the absence of certain 
fundamental conditions men cease to be men? It is worth 
while, too, to note that Godwin, with all his faults of char- 
acter and psychology, seems to us, after the period from 1914, 
to have seen the grim nature of coercion much more truly than 
he appeared to M. Halévy to have done twenty-five years ago. 
I think, also, that he makes too little of the religious element 
in Burke’s philosophy. There was, of course, a utilitarian in 
Burke; but there was also a Bossuet, seeing in title by pre- 
scription the inscrutable hand of Providence, and tending to 
‘regard disturbance of social arrangements as blasphemy. 

Minor criticisms such as these do not, of course, detract 
from a very remarkable work. The real weakness of the 
book is on the personal side. Leslie Stephen’s three volumes 
had nothing like the detailed learning of M. Halévy. But they 
had his incomparable gift of making people live. M. Haleévy 


makes one see the significance of ideas, the nuances of their 


evolution, their exact interrelations. But we do not in his book, 
as we do in Stephen’s, live again in Queen Square Place or 
Ford Abbey. He lacks the delicate eye for personality that 
Stephen possessed. His book, accordingly, powerful as it is, 
supplements rather than replaces, Stephen’s. To know what 
the Philosophic Radicals were like, one must still go to Stephen. 
And the more intimately one knows them, the more remarkable 
they appear. A dozen new doctrinaires with their patience, 
their devotion, and their knowledge could still change the face 
of England. Harotp J. Laski 


Walter H. Page—Publicist 


The Training of an American. The Earlier Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page, 1855-1913. By Burton J. Hendrick. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5. 

R. HENDRICK’S excuse for writing biography in re- 

M verse order is that the abundance of the material for 

the life of Page as Ambassador to Great Britain 
forced him, in the two volumes previously published, to reduce 
to “the merest sketch” the record of the preceding fifty-eight 
years. The present volume, which restores the balance, affords 
for the first time a broad and somewhat detailed view of Page’s 
intellectual preparation for the important role which fell to 
him in the Great War. Until politics claimed him, Page was 
first a student and then a journalist, eventually adding to 
journalism an active interest in education, particularly in the 

South. At Johns Hopkins, where he was one of the twenty 

Fellows with which the university started, he worked for a time 

in the Greek seminar under Gildersleeve; then, after a visit 

to Germany, he lectured on English literature for a few weeks 
at the State University of North Carolina, presently exchang- 
ing that post for a high-school appointment at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The exactions and restrictions of a minute scholarship, 
however, had for him no charm, and he early planned for him- 
self a career in periodical literature. In January, 1879, he 
brought out at Louisville the first number of a short-lived 
weekly which he sought to model somewhat upon the plan of 

The Nation. The Nation, as he then described it, was “Re- 

publican in politics and infidel in religion,” but “it is worth a 

million dollars and it has made it since the war,” and “the 

Democrats and the South and Christian people will support a 

similar publication if it be Democratic and religious in its line, 

if it suits their views.” 
An advertisement in The Nation, late in 1879, won him 

a job as editorial writer on the St. Joseph, Missouri, Gazette. 

A year and a half later he was doing well financially with a 

kind of syndicate writing; in 1881 he joined the staff of the New 

York World, only to resign with others in 1883 when the paper 

was sold to Joseph Pulitzer. “Gentlemen,” Pulitzer is quoted 

as saying to the editorial group, “you realize that a change has 

taken place in the World. Heretofore you have all been liv- 

ing in the parlor and taking baths every day. Now I wish you 

to understand that, in future, you are all walking down the 

Bowery.” A discouraging effort to raise the cultural tone of 

his native State, North Carolina, was followed by an editorial 

connection with the Brooklyn Union, during which time he 
wrote often for The Nation, and from the Union he went for 

a few months to the Evening Post. In 1887 he abandoned 

daily journalism to become business manager and, later, editor 

of the Forum, passed from there in 1895 to the editorship of 
the Atlantic, and ended by becoming a member, at the begin- 
ning of 1900, of the firm of Doubleday, Page and Company. 
Page’s influence as a publicist dates particularly from his 
editorship of the Forum. Mr. Hendrick frankly admits that 
he was in some ways “a difficult editor.” “He was no respecter 
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Some recent Borzoi Books that Mr. Knopf believes are of special interest to Nation readers 


GOD’S COUNTRY 


by RALPH BARTON 


A wise and witty book. Who does not know Barton the 
artist—his illustrations for Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, his 
inimitable in Liberty, his gorgeous map of Paris, his 
new curtain for the Chauve Souris! Barton the writer does 
not shame Barton the artist though there are doubtless 
sonny Gee citizens who would like to see both publicly 
burn 

No longer can the great men of our country be consid- 


INTERLUDE 
by FRANK THIESS 


The study of an overwhelming passion, its birth, its 
growth and its renunciation. Knut Ende, a gifted and 
successful architect elopes with the wife of his best 
friend. During their year together, their love develops 
into a many sided relationship and they find that for 
the first time, they are living to the fullest capacity of 
their natures. Their desire sated they return once more 
toa normal existence. To be published March 15. $2.50 





THE PERSIANS 
ARE COMING 


by BRUNO FRANK 


From the two first reviews 


*An original and curiously beautiful book...I do not 
know any other piece of fiction in which the supposed- 
ly normal necessities of all fiction are so completely 
slighted and which nevertheless remains in the realm 
of imaginative narrative.”—Ludwig Lewisohn 

“A strange and beautiful book this...”—Eugene 
Lohrke, in New York Herald Tribune. Price $2.00 





THE DEVIL 
Is A WOMAN 


by ALICE MARY KIMBALL 


Witter Bynner says: “The two long poems in The Devil 
is a Woman are so intensely good, so dramatic, so hu- 
man, so moving, that they establish Miss Kimball’s poetic 
power as a new and startling phenomenon. Despite a 
surface resemblance to some of Robert Frost’s char- 
acter-studies, they are memorably alive with their own 
flesh and bone and tingling blood.” 

Published March 15. $2.50 

















ered mere animated Sunday School lessons, for Barton 
has rescued their hitherto unsus ties from the 
limbo of false history and tells in truth the story of the 
country nobody knows. 

And drawings — there are forty of them—are alone 
worthy the price of the book—an exceptionally handsome 
octavo bound in blue and red balloon linen stamped in 
silver. Price $3.50 


THE SNAKE PIT 
by SIGRID UNDSET 


A new novel by the winner of The Nobel Prize 
in Literature for 1928 


A novel of mediaeval Norway throbbing with the drama 
and intensity of actual life is this storyof Olav Audunsson 
and a te his wife, trying to live together in spite of 
the guilty knowledge that is between them. And their 
struggles and failures and triumphs are as universal 
today as they were six hundred years ago. $3.00 

Read also: The Axe $3.00 





KRISTIN 
LAVRANSDATTER 
The Book-of-the-Month Selection for February 
Sigrid Undset’s great trilogy consisting of: The Bridal 
reath, The Mistress of Husaby. The Sites obtainable 
for a limited time in one volume price $3.00. 

Owing to the e printing made ible by the 
choice of Kristin Lavransdatter as the Book-of-the- 
Month Selection there are available a limited number 
of copies in a special one volume edition, 1104 pages, 
beautifully bound, price $3.00. Also obtainable in 3 
volumes, price $9.00 





STEALING 
THROUGH LIFE 


by ERNEST BOOTH 
We k i 
Ernest Booth whose We Rob A Ban , > in The 


American Mercury, is now serving a tence at 
Folsom Prison, California. He here tells the story of his 
career, beginning with the childish wanderlust which 
first led him to run away from home and continuing 
through an astonishing series of burglaries, hold-u 
forgeries, and jail-breaks. It is a unique document, for 
seldom has an habitual criminal been sufficiently artic- 
ulate to record his exploits in so vivid a fashion. 
Published March 15. $3.00 





At all bookshops 
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of names or reputations; in considering the publication of 
literary matter, he thought of nothing except its value at the 
time.” He believed firmly that “the greatest expression of 
the human spirit is literature, and the greatest literature is 
that written in the English language”; he was equally con- 
vinced that literature could flourish in an industrial dem- 
ocracy; but the literature that he desired must be “salubrious,” 
and he once allowed himself to declare that Poe “belongs to 
the decadence from beginning to end,” although he took up 
the cudgel for Poe later when the admission of Poe to the 
Hall of Fame was noisily opposed. 

The richest parts of the present volume, as of those which 
have preceded it, are Page’s letters. If Page had never pub- 
lished an article or a book, but had confined himself to letter- 
writing, he would by that fact alone have established himself 
securely in American literature once the letters had seen the 
light. Covering a wide range of interests, always graceful, 
never formal though pervadingly serious, and hardly ever in- 
consequent, his letters show better than anything else his in- 
tellectual activity and acuteness, his great capacity for friend- 
ship, and in general a breadth of view toward public affairs 
that makes it difficult to understand how he could later have 
surrendered so easily to British war propaganda. One would 
like to know more than Mr. Hendrick tells us of Page’s politi- 
cal activities behind the scenes, but even with this limitation 
the story of Page’s earlier life is told by Mr. Hendrick in ad- 
mirable fashion, and the work which he has now completed 
will unquestionably stand as one of the best examples of Ameri- 
can biography. Witiiam MacDona.tp 


A Romantic Foray 


Victory. By Ricarda Huch. Translated from the German by 
Catherine Alison Phillips. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 
HE second volume of Ricarda Huch’s epic of the ri- 
sorgimento is now available. “Defeat,” the first vol- 
ume, ended with the collapse of the Roman republic, 
Garibaldi’s flight, and the death of his wife; it covered the 
years 1848-1849. “Victory,” the second part, tells of the March 
of the Thousand, and the conquest of Sicily and Naples. It 
concludes with the death of Garibaldi’s emulator, Cavour, and 
the disaster of Garibaldi’s enterprise against Rome. It ends in 
disillusion and humiliation. The very fact that a triumphant 
peroration by the author brings the book to its end at a time 
when the hero experiences his greatest disappointment, indicates 
that a biography in the ordinary sense was never intended. 
The book is composed of an extremely rich mosaic of 
short scenes, conversations, and descriptions, introduced at the 
expense of the plot. These scenes of high plasticity, molded 
from Italian every-day life, are intended to convey the meta- 
physical significance of Garibaldi to the people. The German 
. original bears the subtitle: “Stories about Garibaldi.” These 
stories are connected by a quiet and objective rendering of the 
historical happenings. Throughout, ecstatic passages of high 
rhetorical beauty are interspersed, where Fate, Italy, or the 
author addresses the hero. From these various roots Ricarda 
Huch’s Garibaldi springs. It is inevitable that such a book 
should be misunderstood by contemporary readers. 
Ricarda Huch has always been a romantic at heart. In 
‘her present epic the dry and historically exact descriptions of 
political events, as well as the directness and even naivete of 
her dramatic moments, from their various strata are intended 
to create the vision of the superhuman, the immortal Gari- 
baldi. This vision, and not the creation of a psychologically 
true portrait of the man, is the author’s aim. In order to 


impress her vision of the ideal Garibaldi upon the reader, she 


treats the historical facts with the utmost reverence. The 
truer and closer to the facts she remains, the stronger, she 
feels, will be the effect of her magic. 

The English translation is not beyond reproach. But even 
judged from its own standard, the book has its shortcomings. 
It would seem that Ricarda Huch’s detailed knowledge of his- 
tory weakened the momentum of her romantic foray. Her 
scholarship makes her place speeches in people’s mouths which 
cause one to suspect that they were transplanted from actual 
letters. But though the author does not completely succeed 
in combining spirit and matter—in combining the vision of her 
hero with the dust of his days—her attempt is noteworthy in 
the history of biography. Watter Kien 


The Drama of New France 


The Rise and Fall of New France. By George M. Wrong. 
Two volumes. The Macmillan Company. $10.50. 


HE main lines in the drama of New France have been 
i struck out once for all by Francis Parkman, and the 
modern writer, while he may correct details or fill in 
the gaps, no longer has a free and unlimited field. But Park- 
man’s numerous volumes form too large a mass for the or- 
dinary reader to be expected to digest. Consequently these 
two volumes from the pen of Professor Wrong, for many 
years head of the department of history in the University 
of Toronto and the author of many books upon various phases 
of Canadian history, should find ready acceptance by those who 
are interested in the present Dominion, in the history of the 
colonial period, or simply in a good story. 

While omitting nothing essential to the continuity of the 
narrative, the author covers the whole period antecedent to 
1763 in quite sufficient detail. He occupies his first volume 
with a sketch of the initial stages of European colonization, 
devotes a good deal of space to the explorers and founders of 
New France, and then proceeds to give an account of the Jesuit 
martyrs, of the struggle with the Iroquois, and of the discovery 
of the interior of the continent. 

The second volume is concerned mainly with the story of 
the great duel for empire between the English and French. It 
was probably inevitable that two such contrasted cultures as 
English and French, Puritan—or at least Protestant—and 
Catholic, popular and autocratic, should have had to fight out 
the issue. Yet how tenacious the Latin culture is and how 
near it came to victory “The Rise and Fall of New France” 
goes to show. The flexibility of the French nature, evidenced 
in relations with the Indians, the imaginative heights of its 
soaring scheme for the domination of the interior of the con- 
tinent, and above all the exceedingly close decision of the cam- 
paigns of 1759 and 1760, all these demonstrate that in spite of 
numbers English supremacy was no foregone conclusion. 

In his account of the wars and their culmination the au- 
thor is on familiar ground and is at his best. He has an eye 
for the picturesque and a sympathetic insight into the aims and 
hopes of both parties. Exceptions, however, may be taken to 
some of his statements. It was not in 1756, as he says, but 
in 1754 that Coulon de Villiers defeated George Washington. 
There was no paradox in the French governors being naval 
officers, for it was the Department of the Marine which ad- 
ministered Canada and it naturally sent out its own men. 
Ticonderoga, before which Lord Howe was killed in 1758, 
can hardly be called “an obscure skirmish.” Admiral Conflans 
was not waiting in Quiberon Bay when attacked by Hawke 
but had been chased there by that sea-dog. 

In the sections of the book which treat of the Indians 
and life in the wilderness Mr. Wrong does not appear to as 
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good advantage as when dealing with soldiers and statesmen. 
He writes from the study chair and seems to accept at their 
face value many of the descriptions of perils and hardships 
which a critical spirit or personal experience would lead him 
to discard. Comfortable old Father Charlevoix, for example, 
coasting along Lake Erie in a good canoe, with good men and 
no doubt all the luxuries of the age, interjects into his narra- 
tive some hardships—and where would the missionary be with- 
out his hardships—among which the dangers from trees fall- 
ing in the forest during a storm are not the least. The author 
appears to allow the good father to impose on him, as he in 
his turn was imposed upon by his men, and incorporates this 
danger into the text. There were enough real terrors in the 
forest in those days in the shape of lurking savages without 
introducing the unreal terrors of a barrage of falling trees. 
But these are minor points. It is a good story which Pro- 
fessor Wrong has to tell and on the whole, although his style 
falters here and there and he inserts some commonplace in- 
cidents from European history which could well be omitted, he 
tells that story well. ARTHUR LOWER 


Main Street Is Dying 


By Jesse Frederick 


The American Community in Action. 

Steiner. Henry Holt. $3. 

INCE Sinclair Lewis wrote “Main Street,” no Ameri- 
S can novelist has deliberately occupied himself with the 

small town. Others besides Glenway Wescott are bent 
on saying goodby to their Wisconsins. Neither physically nor 
contemplatively do they return to the small town unless, like 
Sherwood Anderson, they are so easily stimulated by sensuous 
objects that the very memory of a small town’s tempo, its 
habitual uneventfulness and occasional hot incident, is fasci- 
nating. There is reason enough for this indifference on the part 
of American writers, for the small town is America at its most 
stagnant point. It was only by accident that even the sociolo- 
gists, who are more patient and comprehending about human 
slugs than anyone else is likely to be, have focused their atten- 
tion on our cultural hinterland and one is inclined to applaud 
the accident. Unfortunately there is, as yet, no great reason for 
applause. 

“The American Community in Action,” a textbook written 
by Professor Frederick Jesse Steiner of Tulane University 
and his students, recounts the history of twenty farming, lum- 
bering, mining, and cotton-mill towns. Two facts this work 
makes very clear. The first is that Main Street is dymg. One- 
third of the towns in the United States, which have less than 
2,500 population, have decreased in size since the last census 
and the remainder are not growing. Professor Steiner ex- 
plains this phenomenon by referring to industrialism. One 
suspects that the automobile is chiefly to blame and that in- 
_ dividual airplane ownership, when it comes, will finally blight 
all but the largest shopping centers of the country districts. 
The second fact is that, almost without exception, civil war 
rages in these towns. Sometimes it is war between the old 
Americans and the later immigrants, sometimes it is war be- 
tween a distinct economic class like the cotton-mill operatives 
and the rest of the townsfolk. Of the twenty towns described 
by Professor Steiner’s students only three are prosperous. Six 
‘are declining economically and culturally, and seven are so 
torn by bitter factional feeling that they cannot forget their 
differences long enough to act together when confronted with 
a genuine crisis. 

If Professor Steiner and his students had centered their at- 
tention on factions, and on the Klan in particular, they might 
have written a book with as wide an appeal as Nels Anderson’s 


“The Hobo” or Frederick Thrasher’s “The Gang.” Given 
such a book we might understand the Hoover landslide much 
more precisely than we do at present. Perhaps in their next 
attack on the small town the Tulanites will tell us who the 
leaders of the Klan are and what the town knows about the 
personal lives of these patriots. Are they perhaps of the same 
masochist-sadist genre as the hero of Heinrich Mann’s novel 
“The Patriot,” who needed very much to look up to some all- 
wise and all-powerful being, and who needed just as much 
to have inferiors whom he could dominate and abuse? Do our 
Klan patriots feel this way about Coolidge and the Catholics? 
If Professor Steiner needed a sociological frame-work for 
a book on the Klan, he might call it a study in understimula- 
ton. For man lives not by bread alone; he also lives by excite- 
ment. Primitive peoples sometimes succeed in attaining the 
emotional intensity necessary to make life worth living by the 
dynamics of liquor and sex. These Main Streeters drink 
stupidly and love tawdrily. Perhaps this may explain in some 
degree the extravagance of their religious and political orgies. 
WIniFrRED RAUSHENBUSH 


Administrative Law 


Administrative Powers over Persons and Property. 


Freund. University of Chicago Press. $5. 
i complete and exhaustive book will be one of the 


foundations of our system of administrative law, when 

lawyers and publicists discover that we have one. That 
may take another generation. In the meanwhile boards and 
commissions and executive officers will continue to exercise the 
large and increasing set of powers which Professor Freund 
here sets forth, precisely as such bodies do in France and 
Germany where a body of doctrine and practice called adminis- 
trative law has long been differentiated, its problems realis- 
tically studied, and a profitable field of legal experimentation 
properly recognized. 

Professor Freund’s study has the solidity of the German 
treatises from which he derives his comparative material. 
Some will regret that it is there rather than in the correspond- 
ing French books that he has sought it. It is doubtful 
whether any German discussion of these topics has quite the 
brilliance or the authority of the work of Jéze, Hauriou, or 
Berthélemy. Still the book is already a long book and a hard 
one, and it is not reasonable to ask the author to make it 
longer and harder. 

The absence of a recognized discipline of administrative 
law in the United States will be more seriously felt when 
Professor Freund comes to deal—as I hope he soon will— 
with administrative responsibilities. It is there that Continental 
examples may some day humanize and enlighten our preposter- 
ous development of the medieval maxim, rex non potest peccare. 

Max Rapin 


Ernst 


Books in Brief 


Prima Donna. By Pitts Sanborn. 
Company. Two volumes. $5. 

Mr. Sanborn, a music critic by profession, presumably 
knows his prima donnas and his intention has apparently been 
to give an idea of what the career of an American represen- 
tative of the type is likely to be. Helma Seymore, born in a 
typical Middle Western environment, is discovered by a sing- 
ing teacher, sent to New York, and finally reaches the heights 
of fame after many vicissitudes in provincial opera in Europe. 


Longmans, Green and 
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About equal stress is laid upon the development of Helma’s 
character and upon a description of the operatic world as seen 
from behind the curtain. Mr. Sanborn writes an easy and 
competent narrative, but the interest of the book depends upon 
the author’s obviously thorough knowledge of his subject rather 
than upon the display of any conspicuously original literary 
gifts. 


John Bunyan: A Study in Personality. By G. B. Harrison. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2. 

The Life and Writings of John Bunyan. 
Speight. Harper and Brothers. $2. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. Anniversary Edition. 
Company. $5. 

All three of these volumes were called forth by the Bunyan 
centenary. Mr. Harrison, a lecturer in the University of 
London, writes with something of the coldness of a man to 
whom the puritanism of his subject has little attraction; Mr. 
Speight, of Dartmouth College, with the air of one rather 
anxiously apologetic. Neither study adds much of importance 
to our knowledge of Bunyan, but both are competent exposi- 
tions. The anniversary edition of “Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
illustrated with fourteen somberly beautiful etchings by William 
Strang. 


By Harold E. B. 


Rae D. Henkle 


The Electric Word: The Rise of Radio. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

If you have wasted hours in the small of the night listen- 
ing to voices in San Francisco or some other distant point 
you will be interested by this book, for it is a non-technical 
story of the development of the radio from the discoveries of 
Hertz to the beginning of 1928. Mr. Schubert tells of one of 
the most interesting conflicts of radio history—the war of 
patents between the General Electric Company and the Radio 
Corporation of America, which had the patents on Langmuir’s 
“pure electron discharge tube” and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company plus the Western Electric Company, who 
owned the De Forest three-element Audion patents and the 
Arnold “high vacuum tube” application. It seems that while 
Langmuir was developing his tube, Arnold was working on 
his, and neither knew about the other. This case was even- 
tually decided in favor of Langmuir. Another earlier deadlock 
was between Fleming and his two-element valve and De Forest 
with his three-element Audion. Fleming had patents which 
restricted De Forest from selling his Audion, so De Forest 
obtained patents which forbade Fleming’s improving his now- 
out-of-date valve. This was eventually straightened out by 
the navy and the Great War. 


Sir Isaac Newton, 1727-1927: A Bicentenary Evaluation of 
His Work. Papers prepared under the auspices of the 
History of Science Society. The Williams and Wilkins 
Company. $5. 

The two-hundredth anniversary of Newton’s death was 
quite naturally the occasion for a meeting of scientists and 
historians to honor his memory and celebrate his achievements. 
The present volume grew out of the papers read at that meet- 
ing. Scholars in various fields present in a popular fashion and 
clearly the relation of his work to optics, the modern theory of 
relativity, astrophysics, dynamics, experimental philosophy, al- 
chemy, chemistry, fluxional calculus, religious thought, the mint, 
and trace later developments consequent to his thought. 


By Paul Schubert. 


The Station. By Robert Byron. Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 

One wonders why Mr. Byron did not call his book “The 
Holy Mountain.” For it is made up of tales of Mt. Athos 
in Macedonia, the magnificent mountain of holiness and 
asceticism, bearing on crest and sides monasteries the first of 
which was founded by St. Athanasius in the ninth century. 








WHAT ARE THE PERSONALITY QUALIFI- 
CATIONS FOR ADMISSION? 


- @ social worker must be able to lead, to put over his 
program without making enemies, to have force to make him- 
self felt, but above all he must have loyalty to ideals and be 
willing to fight for them. ..." (See Pamphlet, p. 7.) 
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Within the confines of the monasteries indescribable treasure 
of Byzantine art lie buried and hidden from unholy eyes. This 
is a noble subject, but Mr. Byron has treated it in a style 
almost entirely without emphasis. The result is a curious and 
confusing mixture of holy relics, icy winds, fleas, and nauseat- 
ing food. He has mixed his details, relevant and irrelevant, 
so casually that one misses many of them. One misses, too, 
among the illustrations, all but a few of the marvelous frescoes 
which Mr. Byron so ardently describes and which his com- 
panion so assiduously photographed. They would have added 
distinction to the book. 


Careers for Women. Edited by Doris E. Fleischman. Double- 
day, Doran and Company. $3. 

Brief notes on various careers and professions in which 
women are finding or have long found it possible to make a 
living and sometimes to express themselves, by representative 
women in each field. Medicine, engineering, railroading, 
child welfare, banking, foreign trade, as well as the more 
common fields of education and the arts are dealt with more 
or less successfully. Emma Bugbee of the New York Herald 
Tribune contributes a brilliant and helpful chapter on journal- 
ism. Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth discloses the astonishing fact that 
she has, while pursuing her profession of consulting engineer, 
also engaged herself with bearing and rearing twelve children. 
In general the articles are written by New York women, and 
they will probably be most helpful to young women in search 
of a career who at the same time live in a large city—pref- 
erably, one suspects, New York itself. 


Back Trailers from the Middle Border. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
This book completes Mr. Garland’s four volumes that 
portray “the autobiographic history of several families.” In 
dealing with the Midwestern lives of his little groups as well 
as with the return of his own family branch to the East, he 
has constantly “kept as close to the intimate, everyday life” 
of his characters as his memory and his diary enabled him to 
do. The result is a series of books that attempt to fuse fact 
and imagination into an artistic whole—a sort of combined 
journal and novel on a large scale. Perhaps the series 
might have been better had it stressed one element to the ex- 
clusion of the other: as fact it lacks the biting power of plain, 
unadulterated truth, and as fiction it seems rather pale and in- 
effectual when contrasted with “Main-Traveled Roads.” 


Art 
Half-Way Mark 


EBRUARY was the half-way mark in the year’s exhibits 
F in New York, the time when, as with the stock market, 

one looks back and perhaps forewards. The year has not 
been one of either revelations or revolutions. Last year the 
department stores discovered modern art, which was something 
of both. This year they merely carried on, along with the 
regular galleries which continued to show their masters and 
masterettes. One new gallery, however, has to some degree 
stolen the department store’s glory. That is the American 
Designers’ Gallery which in its first exhibit has two of the most 
notable rooms that modern decoration has produced. 

The first is the bathroom by Varnum Poor. Everyone has 
envied the Roman baths in which pudgy senators steamed them- 
selves each day a little nearer the decline and fall. Mr. Poor’s 
room, though it possesses a shower and is not so extensive, 
achieves the same general atmosphere. Tiles of Prussian blue 


By Hamlin Garland. 


and oak brown, a deft, nervous design, sometimes with abstract 
forms, at other times using human and vegetable motifs, it has 
a regal air, which invites one to rest and not to move. I know 
that few in our democratic nation would trade for this luxury 
their chaste and sanitary white-tiled chambers, but were they 
sufficiently decadent they would at least enjoy it. 

A similar effect is achieved in the room called “Repose,” by 
Joseph Urban. This is almost completely in black and white. 
Black velvet and gaberdine, black rug, black opaque glass to 
line the walls, set off by imitation ivory for the escutcheons, 
handles, and edges. The windows were long, fairly wide, and 
frosted. Small reliefs were made by the incidental pieces in 
rich, subdued colors. The ingredients, being theatrical, strike 
one as unrestful. They proved instead how restful such rich- 
ness can be. 

Of the one-man picture exhibits, one of the most provoca- 
tive was that of Rembrandt’s etchings at Kennedy’s. One fre- 
quently hears him referred to as a profound religious artist. 
Why? Take his “Three Crosses.” From a distance one 
admires the splendid quality of the composition and of its lights 
and shades. But, looked at closely, the figures show what 
seems a minimum of religious feeling. Jesus, his friends, and 
executioners alike have physiognomies similar to those in the car- 
toons of current East Side racketeers. The same is true of the 
“Christ Presented to the People.” For confirmation there is 
Rembrandt’s “Temptation,” which shows a pot-bellied woman 
handing a somewhat deciduous man an apple, while a weather- 
worn dragon climbs a tree. Rembrandt was a mystic of the 
real, and of art, and perhaps, moved by these enthusiasms, he 
wanted to teach that the ugly in body might be beautiful in 
spirit, and that anything well done was valuable. But even- 
tually the etchings of the country and people of his time, such 
as “Six’s Bridge,” “Beggars at the Door of a House,” or his 
self-portraits, where his subjects are in harmony with his nature, 
may come to be considered the real fruit of his greatness. 

Another show which changes one’s idea of the artist is that 
of Maillol at Weyhe’s. Renoir said that when he saw Maillol 
working in his garden near Paris he unconsciously looked 
around for olive trees, so much did Maillol seem to be of 
Greece. The majority of this sculptor’s work that has been 
reproduced in the magazines has been done after husky models, 
such as that of the wrestling woman. Consequently his classic- 
ism has seemed rather Junoesque. But in those at Weyhe’s the 
charm is in the deft grace of the figures, their nervousness and 
lyric spirituality, which is really more true to the Grecian tra- 
dition, and which explains Renoir’s remark. Moreover he seems 
to be of more uneven sensibilities than his reputation as the 
greatest sculptor of our times would make one think. His cast- 
ings have seldom much beauty of bronze, and sometimes not of 
form or design. But in his Sapphic moods he retrieves himself. 

Another well-heralded man is Raymond Duchamp Villon, 
whose introduction was also his memorial exhibition. His work, 
unlike Maillol’s, cannot be epitomized, as he seems to have made 
experiments corresponding to every art theory of his time. 
However, his intelligence and sensibilities were equally acute 
and make his eclecticism as brilliant in its development as 
Raphael’s. Had he survived the war he might have brought out 
something peculiar to himself, though the fervor of his reac- 
tions to different stimuli, which are his chief charm, might have 
prevented it. 

Quite contrary is the legacy of Eugene Zak, which was 
shown by Durand-Ruel. Rather than assimilating contemporary 
stimuli he seemed to wish a refuge from them and built him- 
self a mythology of quaint angular forms and places, not far 
from Watteau’s “Cytherie.” He also constructed an original 
gamut of tones which equal the metallic brilliance of lacquer 
and make one wish he had worked with furniture or furnishings. 
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International Relations Section 





British and Americans 
in Shanghai 


HANGHAI, which is dominated by British “old China 
S hands,” has been the scene in recent years of a strug- 

gle between the older British imperialists and the new 
American invaders. The British have tended to be more 
hostile than the Americans to the Nationalist movement and 
have deeply resented the action of the American government 
in recognizing Nanking in advance of the other Powers. 
The friction between the two groups has taken many inter- 
esting forms, one of which is described below by a noted 
American correspondent in China, who prefers to remain 
anonymous: 


Our new Y. M. C. A. in Shanghai was opened six 
months ago. The money was supplied largely by donations of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles R. Crane, Robert Dollar, and 
other Americans. But a local campaign in Shanghai raised ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of the total, of which a portion was con- 
tributed by local British residents. 

There are now about 1,000 American marines in Shanghai, 
members of the Fourth Regiment, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Fred G. Kilgore. The marine barracks is located a 
short distance from the new building, so a few months ago 
Colonel Kilgore wrote a letter to the Foreign Y. M. C. A. sug- 
gesting that about 200 members of the Marine Corps would like 
to become members of the Foreign Y. The membership com- 
mittee did not encourage Colonel Kilgore in any way, so in 
order to have a showdown Colonel Kilgore actually put up one 
of the members of the Marine Corps for membership in the 
building. This request was taken up by the membership and 
general committees of the Y. M. C. A. and the marine was 
flatly turned down, although the Y. M. C. A. did write a letter 
to Kilgore telling him that the marines might use certain facil- 
ities in the building at times when they would not interfere 
with the regular members. 

Now there is a building, constructed by the Army and 
Navy Branch of the American Y. M. C. A. several years ago in 
the downtown section of Shanghai, about three miles from the 
United States Marine Barracks. It is usually overcrowded with 
sailors from the gunboats stationed in the river. The action of 
the Foreign Y. M. C. A. in turning down the marines for mem- 
bership was nominally based on the existence of this Army 
and Navy Y. M. C. A. 

But there is more to it than that. I find, looking over 
the membership of the various committees of the Foreign 
Y. M. C. A., that at least 50 per cent of them are British resi- 

.dents of this city. Also, in looking over its membership rolls, 
I find that a considerable number of British officers connected 
with the British Defense Force here have been elected to full 
membership; several are living in the building. This tells the 
story. The British here, by contributing a small amount of 
money to our Foreign Y. M. C. A., have actually obtained a 
predominant position in the Y. M. C. A. and, while permitting 
British officers to become members, they have turned down 
members of the American Marine Corps! 

The incident is a phase of an underground campaign 
against the American marines which has been conducted here 
by British interests almost continuously since President Coolidge 
last year declared that America would not participate in any 
armed intervention in China further than to protect American 
citizens in Shanghai. Since that time there has been a con- 


tinuous propaganda here for the purpose of discrediting the 
American marines and at the same time holding up the British 
troops here as the sole defenders of Western civilians on the 
China Coast. 


China’s New Labor Laws 


HE new Nationalist Government .of China has an- 
nounced labor laws looking toward the eight-hour 
day, the reduction of child labor, and the abolition 

of night work for women. Similar laws have been on Chi- 
nese statute books in the past but have not been enforced. 
The factory code summarized below has been drafted by 
the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, but The 
Nation has no information to show that this code is now 
in force. For the summary we are indebted to the Kou 
Min News Agency: 


Chapter I provides that the law is applicable to all fac- 
tories established within the territory of the republic of China 
and regularly employing more than thirty workers. A factory 
must first register with the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, 
and Labor through the proper local government organ before 
it can proceed to enlist workers and start operation. Chap- 
ter II provides that child labor under the age of fourteen 
should be prohibited in all factories, and all boys and girls 
above fourteen and below sixteen are considered as minor 
workers who will be permitted to be engaged in light and 
easy work only. A worker may enter into an individual con- 
tract with the factory, while the labor unions may conclude 
collective contracts with the factories on behalf of any group 
of workers. Contracts of both kinds must be in writing and 
must first be approved by the proper government organs 
before they can become valid. ; 

Chapter III deals with dismissals of workers. Individual 
contracts will be canceled upon expiration of their stipulated 
time, but may be renewed by mutual agreement. As regards 
those individual contracts for which no stipulation of time is 
made, if either party desires the cancelation of the same, a 
notice must be given to the other party at least one month 
in advance. For summary dismissals by the factories a mini- 
mum extra sum of money amounting to one month’s wages of 
the workers must be given to the dismissed workers. Before 
social insurance laws are put into force an additional sum equal 
to one month must be given... . 

The regular daily working period for adults is eight hours, 
but, owing to varying local conditions and the nature of the 
work, factories may petition the proper local government organ 
for the extension of the time limit to ten hours. For minors 
the working period must, under no circumstances, exceed eight 
hours. Female workers are absolutely forbidden to work 
at night during the hours between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m., while 
minor workers are not allowed to work at night from 7 p. m. 
to 6 a. m., nor to extend their daily working hours. 

Chapter V provides for rest and recreation of the workers. 
All adult workers, working consecutively for five hours and 
minor workers for four hours, must rest for at least thirty 
minutes. All workers, however, must have a continuous rest 
of eighteen hours every seven days and also stop work during 
holidays designated and promulgated by the Ministry of In- 
dustry, Commerce, and Labor... . 

Minimum wages of the workers must be based upon the 
living conditions and cost of various necessities of life of each 
particular locality where the factories happen to be. Monthly 
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Intellectuals, social workers, professional 
men and women are welcomed most cor- 
dially in Soviet Russia. ... 


- ... Where the world’s most gigantic 
social experiment is being made—amidst a 
galaxy of picturesque nationalities, won- 
drous scenery, splendid architecture and 
exotic civilizations. 
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Visits to 


Soviet Russia 
Third Season 





Auspices of the Soviet organizations 

which received the American Educational 

Delegation to Russia—Summer 1928. 
Small parties, each conducted by an American 
authority; Russian interpreters; Russia’s best travel 
facilities. 


Itineraries 6 to 11 weeks round trip visiting Moscow, 
Leningrad, the Volga, the Crimea, the Caucasus, the 
Urals and the Ukraine. 


Inclusive round trip from New York and return: 


$533 to $965. 


For itineraries, rates, sailings, 
visa applications, address: 
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20 West 43rd Street New York 
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EDWARD GLEASON SPAULDING 


Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University 
Will give a course of six lectures on 
“PHILOSOPHY IN ITS RELATION TO SCIENCE AND LIFE” 
The course is divided into two sections 


I. “The Mutual Influence of Science and Philosophy” 
March 7—March 14—March 21 


Il. “The Philosophical Criticism of Science” 
March 28—April 4—April 11 


Thursday Evenings at 8:30 
Course Tickets $4.00 Single Admission 75 cents 
Tickets are on sale at the Church Office, 12 Park Avenue. 


Park Ave. New York 
at 34th St. Of (Ommuntty GuRCH City 


CARLETON BEALS 
Just Returning from Mexico 
MEXICO: AN INTERPRETATION 
Saturday, March 2, 1929, 2 P. M. 
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wages are payable twice a month. Under certain conditions 
the wages may be reduced or increased. Distribution of profits 
is dealt with in Chapter VIII, in which it is provided that 10 
per cent of the net profit of the factory after due deductions 
for the reserve fund should be distributed among the manage- 
ment and directors; 45 per cent among the shareholders; 45 
per cent among the workers. 

Chapter X provides for the establishment of works’ coun- 
cils in factories employing not less than thirty regular workers. 
The works’ councils shall be composed of an equal number of 
representatives from both the employers and employees. The 
employees’ representatives shall be separately elected to rep- 
resent different departments as may be sms in a factory, 
the basis of representation being graduated according to a rising 
scale. The functions of the works’ council will be to settle 
disputes among the workers themselves as well as those be- 
tween the employers and the employees; to submit proposals for 
the improvement of factory conditions; and to initiate enter- 
prises for the welfare of the workers. 

Problems concerning apprenticeship are treated in Chapter 
XI. According to the provisions, no factory will be allowed 
to engage apprentices without first concluding contracts with 
the parents or their guardians specifying their treatment and 
the nature of their work. The local authorities should also 
be supplied with a copy of the contract. The period of ap- 
prenticeship will not last more than three years, during which 
time the apprentices will be supplied with board and lodging 
according to the minimum living standard to be determined 
by the local authorities concerned, and will receive medical 
care in case of illness. 

The special regulations contained in Chapter XIII provide 
for special preferential treatment of workers engaged in works 
of a dangerous or exceptionally exacting nature, for medical 
expenses and compensation for those injured or killed in the 


course of their employment; for leave of absence with full pay 
for women workers for two months on account of childbirth; 
and return of part or all of the workers’ savings in case of 
marriages or death of their family members. 

Chapter XV deals with factory inspection and provides 
that the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor shall estab- 
lish a factory inspectorate to investigate conditions in factories. 
Chapter XVI deals with penalties and fines to be imposed upon 
any factory found guilty of violating the labor law. 
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$5.00 } 2013 Fitth Ave, N. Y. el. Harlem 5560 





ETCHINGS 











parents amidst interesting surroundings and 34 Stuyvesant Street New York 

social activities. Bungalows with open fire- 

places, spacious rooms and sleeping porches, city FI N E ET te H I N GS 
comforts, furnished artistically. Tennis courts, SANITARIUM Extremely L Pri 

swimming pool, children’s playground and social 

hall on property. Golf course and sound bath- ACCOMMODATIONS may be reserved for a 

ing nearby. Convenient commutation from limited number of patients suffering from Peart Gotp Levy Appointments morn- 


Grand Central. 
Stonybrook, d 
N. Y. Address 270 W. 11th St. Chelsea 3299 





gastro-intestinal, rectal, prostatic, and kindred 
iseases. 
The Howell Sanitarium, Orlando, Fila. 


1924 University Ave. 
New York 


ings by Phone. 
Kellogg 8435 
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ROOMS FOR RENT 





MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL 


MANHATTAN BEACH, N. Y. C. 


LIVE in a modern fireproof 

hotel by the seashore for 
less than in the crowded city. 
$9 per week for one; $12 for 2 
and up. All hotel services in- 
cluded. 37 minutes from Times 
Square (B.M.T. Brighton Beach 
Station). Phone Sheepshead 
3000. 








61 East 86th Std. Near Park 
NEW type residence; business women; rooms 
done modern manner, colorful, interesting, 
livable; maid service; reception room; $9.75 to 
$14.75 weekly; community kitchens; reference 
required. Maud Kean, Director. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE—112th Street. 

Room for business woman in private 
apartment. Miss —e.. I eee before 10 
or after 8. Cathedral 5 








PROPERTY FOR SALE 


N THE ADIRONDACKS. Boys and = 
Camp Sites, Lakes. Water ar a hotels, 
mer homes, hunting camps. Tim ia bes log 
cabins, Poultry, vegetable and fur ye $800. 
te wus. Booklet. Earl Woodward, Hadley, 








APARTMENT FOR SALE 


ROOM and bath cooperative — 

large restricted playground, junnyside, 
Queensboro, 20 minute subway ride from Times 
Square or Grand Central. Selling $950 equit 
at reduction, monthly charges, including “atock 
payment, only $60.32. Phon e Stillwell 5549, or 
write H. W. Hopkirk, 4138 4sth St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 








TO SUBLET—APT.—STUDIO 


UBLET, unfurnished, charming three-room 

apartment, one block Interborough subway 
and Brooklyn Botanical Gardens; 30 minutes 
Times Square. Bargain $60. Nevins 1194 eve- 
nings except Friday. 








20 COMMERCE STREET (Village) ,—very 
large studio, 3 north windows, skylight, 
—e bath, Kitchenette, very satisfactorily 

lecorated, new building, near + "om 
or $85. Call Miss Bauer, Murray Hill 5142 


SHARE APARTMENT 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
Program March 8-16 
AT COOPER UNION 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock) 
Free 





March 10—William B. Curry—“The 

ew Education.” 

Tuesday, March 12—The American Institute Sci- 
ence lectures. Dr. W. S. La . Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Cyanamid Company.—“The 
New Fertilizers.” 


At Muhlenberg Branch Library 
209 West 28rd St., at 8:30 o'clock 
Monday, March 11—Richard P. McKeon—“Sub- 
stance and Reason: John Scotus Eriugena.” 
Wednesday, March 13—Horace M. Kallen—The 
Essence of —“Tragedy and the Ro- 

manticists.” 

Thursday, March 14—Henry J. 
havior of Chromosomes during the Forma- 
be Eggs and Sperms, and in Fertiliza- 

ion. 


Saturday, March 16—E. G. Spaulding—The 
Pragmatic Solution of Philosophical Problems ; 
The Postulates of Pragmatism. Evolution, 
and the History of Ideas.” 





DISCUSSION 


HE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at Auditorium—150 West 85th St. 
ANITA BLOCK 
(Play-reader for Theatre Guild) 
will speak on: 

DOES NEW YORK WANT GOOD PLAYS? 
Tuesday, March 5th, at 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 50c Organized 1918 
S. A. Seligson, Director, 285 Madison Ave. 














ELSA GUERTLER MEMORIAL LECTURE 


“AMERICA’S STAKE ABROAD” 
by JAMES G. McDONALD 
Chairman of the Foreign Policy Association 
on Sunday, March $rd, at 3:30 P. M. 
at 2 West 64th "Street 
Under the auspices of the Women’s Conference, 

jety for Ethical Culture 
and the International Club 


The Public are cordially invited. No Fee. 
Tue INTERNATIONAL CLUB, 2 West 64TH STREET 
Social evening: Dancing. Admission 50c 

Wednesday, March 6th, at 8:30 P. M. 








HELP WANTED 


Woman's organization offers post to well- 
bred, educated woman with executive abil- 
ity to take charge of office—bovkkeeping, ste- 
nography, switchboard; one who would value 
opportunity to e permanently identified 
with socially constructive business activity and 
willing to start at moderate salary; or with 








BUSINESS GIRL desires congenial girl share 
attractive conveniently located Brooklyn 
Heights apartment. Reasonable. Box 1029, % 
The Nation. 





RESTAURANTS 
THE RUSSIAN INN 


is now at 


23 West 49th Street 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS, 

HOLIDAYS AND AFTER THB 
THEATRE 

Music for Dinner 








Cirele 10442 








USSIAN ART 


estaurant 
181 Second Ave. (12th St.) 
Balalaika jazz orchestra. 
Music — Dancing — Enter- 
tainment. 
Neo cover charge at any time 
Phone Stuyvesant 0177 














t —— accommodations in addition to 
compensation if preferred. Please give full de- 

tails. age, education, experience, < aon 
ie 883, Equity, 100 W. 42nd St., N. 


SSISTANT to advertising manager, man or 
woman. Must have had sales experience, 
contact with national or local advertisers. Sal- 
on National Weekly. Write Box 1028, % The 
ation. 








POSITIONS WANTED 








RTIST and craftsman, 28, once with 
Bufano’s Marionette, Director Yiddish Mari- 
onette Theater, technical staff New Playwrights 
Theater, consulting artist Children’s Experimen- 
tal School, wants tutoring or teaching position. 
Box 1021, % The Nation. 


) Sag ee te 28, of presence and proven ability, 
knowledge languages, wants new opening— 
preferably radio announcer or any work in which 
he can use intelligence and musical knowledge. 
Box 1015, % The Nation. 








OUNG WOMAN, college graduate, per 1 
editorial, sales promotion, copywriting ex- 
perience. Stenograph er and typist. Capable of 
ijlity. Any location. Con- 

necticut “preferred. Box 1030, % The Nation. 











(J OPENSHELF {J 
Read RARE BOOKS 


You my now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or soajeaien when 
writing for information and lists. 

Esoterika Biblion Society Inc., Dept. N-3 

45 West 45th Street, New York City 








good cheer, comrades! 
PECIAL splurge of pictures for gifts & 
lots of new books 20% off. come on over; 
daca’s, 68 washington sq. & 83 greenwich ave., 
n. y. c. open eves. 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
E hold 1,250,000 of the best books. New, 
second-hand. Out-of-print—on all subjects. 
Books on approval. Also rare ks and Gets 
of Authors. Catalogues free (25 issued). Out- 
line requirements and interests. 
FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 





THE ARBITRATOR 


A SNAPPY digest of news with faith 

that it is possible to outlaw war, abol- 
ish poverty, unveil superstition and secure 
justice. 60 cents a year, sample free. 114 
E. 31st St., New York City. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


A THRIVING young liberal weekly in 9 Cal 
ifornia town of great charm offers a part- 
nership to an executive equipped to develop 
the business side. Box 1020, % The Nation. 








IX PER CENT, SAFETY AND A SOCIAL 
SERVICE OPPORTUNITY FOR AN IN- 
VESTOR. fi of five thousand 
tle to an exquisite 
hundred acres ov a Adirondacks. Two pro- 
fessional e t ted in developing a 
remote mountain comanuadten where a genera’ 
of lassitude and abject povety a 2 the 


The natives are 
of all American paw ciommate indi vidualistie, 
quaint in speech and primitive habits, avid for 
human interest and employment. The 





hoped to restore these 

ment in oes the region’s present natw 
resources, and by reviving initiative and ambi- 
tions in agrarian pursuits, and providing oppor 
tunities for the dren's recreati: and phys: 
cal developments. has been established 
An interesting social experiment anticipated 
Mortgage needed for improvements, material 
and labour. The enterprise will be self-support- 
ing. Interest and amortization by pres- 
ent income. Excellent references. Further de- 
tails gladly furnished bona fide prospective in- 
vestors. Reply Box 1081, % The Nation. 





arr 





VOCATIONAL SERVICE 
GEETRUDE s STEIN, INC. 18 E. dist St, 


Lexington 2593 
Unusual siemens “and social service 
We are glad to hear from Nation readers who 
need workers or who are looking for positions. 





TAILORING 


VW ELL-ENOWN for beautiful cleaning and 
artistic dyeing. Garments neatly e4 
Phone orders promptly attended to. A little 
cheaper—a little better. Service Tailoring Co., 
69 West Vest 10th St., Algonquin 5347. 
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A Liberal Education 
In Only One Volume 








HE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, is Enthusiastically Praised by These 
a liberal education between the covers of a single 700-page volume. Leading Newspapere— 
° ° ° ° . New York Sun Los Angeles Times 
This amazing accomplishment was made possible by leaving out all that Boston Transcript Cleveland Plain Dealer 
: ° ‘ ° Philadelphia Public Ledger Minneapolis Star 
was dry, useless and non-essential. It is an entire survey of education that Chicago Tribune Denver News 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat Birmingham News 


is simplified, humanized and dramatized so any one can understand, enjoy 


and appreciate it. Recommended by These Critics 


and Authorities— 


A Background That Will Broaden Any Mind —iitsy'3t2° pare Bat? SEN ostorn 


Gamaliel Bradford Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Here, in this one splendidly complete and thrilling volume, is virtually Joh Getton Dana bry ~~ 
John Haynes Holmes Brand Whitlock 


everything that cultured and successful men and women are expected to 
know. Here is a brilliant and timely work that will organize your present 
knowledge and fill in the gaps with the vital information modern life 
demands of everyone today. 

Read it freely for a week at our expense. Idle through its pages of 
History, Art, Science, Literature, Religion and Philosophy. Thrill to the 
story of all that man has done and learned from the first burst of meteoric 
splendor to the flash of planes and dirigibles across seas and continents. 
Then, if at the end of the week this wonderful book has not completely 
sold itself to you upon its own merits, just return it to us. But if you 
are so thoroughly satisfied that you, like hundreds of thousands, will 
not be without your copy, then send us only $1.50 and two dollars a 
month for two months thereafter. me i atY 


IE DHE OUTLINE ap 4 
Send No Money—BORROW It OUTLINE OF 


MANS KNOWLEDGE 


FASCINATINGLY TOLD IN NARRATIVE FORM 




























Brings 
At Our Expense pay 
But don’t decide now. See this all-absorbing work first. Up-to-Date 
Send no money. Just clip and mail the coupon before the Ps on Every 
present edition is exhausted. Do so now. LEWIS COPE- 4 Subject 
LAND COMPANY, Dept. 90, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. =" HISTORY 
TEAR OFF ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY Peg SCIENCE 
TTT iy Q | LITERATURE 
Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 90, a - . THE ARTS 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. = ; 
fe — 
trated, handsomely bound. Within 7 } am ail es read and know.” PHILOSOPHY 
— =. — pan — ) as first a = —Philadelphia Public si ° 
total of $5.50. (Ten per cent discount for cash with —— “7 All in THE OUT- 
order. Same return privilege.) e : “Better than a col- ‘’ LINE OF MAN’S 
cme eee ere eres ee ereeeseeseseseessesesesesesess ege education.” 
nel - —American Monthly KNOWLEDGE. anil 
a? ees = Examine it Free— Re 
ST Bkebdsecentind sé dhe naéseccts DEO decuswébeesene 2 . examine it FREE. 
If outside Continental U. S. send $5.00 with order. Mail the Coupon Now 
When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation E> ss 





